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ROMANIA: THE FORMING OF A NATION 
By V. V. Tiga, late Romanian Minister to Great Britain 


Historical Survey.—Geographical situation decided that the Rom- 
anian nation had to secure its existence, and to shape its being, 
in that most unrestful corner of Europe, “The Cross Roads of 
Europe,” as it has been called. For more than 2000 years all the 
predatory nations passed through this region, all the expanding 
tendencies of bigger nations were directed towards this very rich 
soil, and all the opposed interests of neighbouring big States clashed 
on that strategically important territory. Subjected to continuous 
preparedness to fight invading aggressors, without the necessary 
respite for the formation of a nation, except in the 160 years of 
Roman domination and from 1878 to 1912, still, a national culture 
and civilisation was preserved. 

The Scythians, and even the Persians, occupied part of the land 
on the Black Sea, and were followed by other almost legendary 
tribes, some of whom settled in the territory between the Theiss, 
the Danube, and the Dniester, through which the high Carpathian 
mountains, with the many hills and valleys spreading from them, 
formed the backbone of the land. After severe fighting, those 
gallant tribes were defeated by the Romans, who imposed Roman 
order and civilisation. That stormy corner became “ Dacia Felix,” 
and enjoyed more than 160 years of internal peace, while vigorously 
defending its frontiers from would-be invaders. 

It was in this relatively quiet time that the Romanian nation 
and language were formed. The native Dacian population mixed 
with Roman colonists and legionaries brought from all over the 
Empire, even from Britain, but the great part from Italy and 
Spain. This last accounts in great measure for the similarity of 
the Romanian language to those of Italy and Spain. This origin 
is confirmed by archaeological discoveries and by the names used 
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even now of many of the villages. The Romans exploited the rich 
gold, silver, and salt mines, and built many everlasting roads and 
towns. The Province of Dacia became one of the richest in the 
Empire, and one of the most flourishing. 

After the retreat of the Roman administration and legions from 
the land, a prosperous population was left behind to defend itself 
as best it could against continuous waves of impetuous and barbarous 
nations from the east. From the Goths and Huns in the third and 
fourth centuries, Magyars, Bulgars, and others to the Tartars in 
the thirteenth century, numerous peoples swarmed over the land. 
In all the centuries, as long as the Roman Empire existed, there 
was uninterrupted communication between Romania and the 
Empire posts, but no effective military help could be secured. 

The central government left with the Roman retreat, and the 
country was soon divided into small principalities—Ducats or 
Duchies in the north, and Voivodats in the south, actually ‘“ leader- 
ships.” Being so divided, the country could naturally not oppose 
an effective resistance to the blitz attacks of those days. The native 
population retreated to its natural shelters, the forests high in the 
mountains, or the secluded valleys, thus securing the preservation 
of the nation and its language. Very little intercommunication 
took place between the natives and these foreigners, if we except 
the less barbarous Slavs, who infiltrated into the country round the 
Romanians, leaving their imprint on church and language. The 
life in the mountains forced the Romanians to become primarily 
shepherds and miners, while the Slavs brought them a knowledge 
of agriculture. This last is the reason of words relating to agriculture 
being of Slav origin. 

The daily fights for existence during these troublesome centuries 
hardened the prospective nation, and strengthened the less populous 
Principalities in the plains through immigration from the mountains. 
After the devastating invasions, which left only the mountainous 
regions untouched, the Turkish menace appeared, this time from 
the south. Three Principalities, Transylvania, Moldavia, and 
Mountenia, had emerged as political entities in spite of the wars, 
and had now to face this new danger. They fought it alternately 
by arms and diplomacy. While several times defeating Turkish 
armies, they still accepted honourable peace terms, which, however, 
included the payment of tribute and recognition of the Sultan’s 
suzerainty. By this they managed to avoid the occupation of their 
country, keeping the Moslems away, and maintaining complete 
autonomy. ‘This is confirmed by the different Treaties, and the 
absence from Romanian territory of Moslems with the exception 
of those admitted to the Dobrudje by the Romanian Government 
at the end of the nineteenth century. This Turkish suzerainty 
lasted till the seventeenth century for Transylvania, and, with 
some interruptions, effectively for the other two Principalities till 
1856, and nominally till 1878. 
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The last centuries of the Turkish domination had evil reper- 
cussions by its introduction of bribery and corruption as a means 
of securing domination, as well as of many Byzantine Greeks, who 
came, partly as traders, but mostly as small officials in offices 
which they bought from the Sultan, who used them as fifth 
columnists. 

The desire to get rid of foreign influence and domination was 
always uppermost in the hearts of the patriotic ruling princes and 
the people. The songs and ballads are an obvious proof—‘‘ Whose 
heart is loving foreign rule should be devoured by the dogs.” 
Another proof is in the heroic fights for independence alternately 
against the aggressive Turks in the south, the Magyars in the west, 
the Poles in the north, and the Cossacks, afterwards the Russians, in 
the east, all of whom coveted Romanian territory. The gallant 
and repeated wars of Stephen the Great (1457-1507) brought him, 
a Greek Orthodox prince, the title of “‘ Defender of Christianity ” 
from the Catholic Pope. 

The unity of all Romanians in territory under one administration 
was achieved for the second time after Roman rule by the great 
strategist, Michael the Brave (1583-1601), but only for a very 
short period. The breakdown of the Turkish Empire strengthened 
the Russian and Austro-Hungarian States, and created a simpler, 
but not less dangerous situation for the Romanians. Now, instead 
of fighting against various barbarian invaders, they had to strive 
for the liberation of their co-nationals, and for their own national 
unity and independence. They had to uphold their rights against 
the increasing attempts at domination by the rivals Russia and 
Austro-Hungary. 

In 1775 they obtained from a weakened Turkey the Bukovina, 
the northern part of Moldavia, full of Romanian national monu- 
ments. Transylvania was incorporated in 1669, and, after some 
vicissitudes, half of this province was surrendered to Hungary in 
1940 by the Vienna Dictate. Russia occupied Bessarabia in 1812, 
1878, and again in 1940, as well as the Northern Bukovina in the 
last-named year. It is perhaps interesting to state that British 
statesmen have protested, privately and officially, against this 
aggression. 

‘In every bad situation there is always a good part,” says an 
old Romanian proverb, and the 1850 years of continuous dangers 
and struggles for existence have provided the Romanians with two 
outstanding qualities—a strong instinct for self-preservation, and 
sound political judgment, which have ensured that the nation was 
never eliminated. Some sort of State organisation has always 
existed, in contrast to Bulgaria, Serbia, or Poland. 

The aims of the French Revolution started a struggle for the 
Rights of Man, and were used in the Romanian national struggle. 
The Revolution of 1848 intensified that struggle, and Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, with the Peace of 1918-1920, accomplished for 
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the third time the unity of the Romanian nation under one 
administration, practically on the old frontiers of Dacia. 

From the above historical outline it is obvious that, as the 
great Romanian historian, N. Yorga, says, ““ Romania is no chance 
creation, nor a whim of Versailles, nor the result of successive 
conquests or campaigns, but the ever-evolving form of a national 
impetus.” But the States which, in 1918, lost territory peopled 
with Romanian majorities, have not accepted the right of self- 
determination as valid. Hence the still-existing fight for the 
re-conquest of those provinces for imperialistic purposes, with a mere 
excuse of some minorities to protect. ; 

The accepted figures of population in Transylvania, Bessarabia, 
and Bukovina show an immense preponderance of Romanians over 
all other peoples, and these Provinces, in 1917 and 1918, voted 
freely in National Assemblies for reunion with the Motherland. 

In 1940 Russia and Germany, by mutual agreement, practically 
partitioned Romania. Their success in achieving this object was 
partly due to internal troubles which they themselves created, 
relying on a treacherous, suborned political group. No justification 
can be alleged for the seizure of Bessarabia with its great Romanian 
population, or the handing over by the Axis Powers to Hungary 
of half of Transylvania with its huge Romanian majority. The 
British Government has repudiated these acts of aggression in the 
statement by Lord Halifax in the House of Lords on 5th September 
1940. These actions of Germany and Russia illustrate the difficulties 
in the formation of a European nation, which had, and still has, to 
fight against the curse of its geographical position, and its enviable 
and much too attractive natural wealth. 

It is obvious that all the complicated racial problems in this 
part of Europe will have to be given, at the end of the war, a just 
and altruistic solution, so as to ensure a lasting peace between the 
neighbouring nations. The basis of such a solution must be the 
exchange or repatriation of minority populations, and that this is 
practicable is shown by the repatriation of more than a million 
Greeks from Asia Minor, and of many thousands of Germans 
brought home from the Baltic States by Hitler. 

Geographical—Romania marks the end of the great plains of 
Russia. The Carpathians, which enter Romania in the north, 
follow a south-easterly course, as if they were going to throw 
themselves into the Black Sea—the Eastern Carpathians ; but, 
meeting the remains of an old massif in Dobrudje, they turn sharply 
west—the Southern Carpathians, straining the ground between 
them and the massif, and producing a fault which is the cause of 
most of the earthquakes in that part of Europe. They continue 
on their westward course until, hemmed in again by another 
massif in the Banat, they bend southward, and are known as the 
Balkans on the other side of the Danube. The tendency of the 
main range of the Carpathians is to spread themselves into the 
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plains on the outer side of their curve in the form of diminishing 
hills. This can be clearly seen in Southern Romania ; the hills of 
the Eastern Carpathians were stopped by the Moldavian plateau 
(goo-1 500 feet), which stretches as far as the Dniester, and is cut 
in two by the Prut. 

The formation of the Eastern Carpathians created on their 
western side a parallel range of volcanoes, now extinct, leaving 
between them a strip of low-lying plains, known as “ Tari.” 
Similar “ Tari” exist along the whole range of the Carpathians, 
though the parallel ranges needed to make them are of different 
origin—either branches sprouting from the Carpathians or older 
ranges which the Carpathians met in their way. The “ Tari” are 
very interesting from a historical point of view, as, containing 
agricultural land and being well sheltered, they provided the 
nuclei for the formation of the Romanian States. The chord of 
this bow-shaped range is formed by the Apuseni (Western) Moun- 
tains, rich in gold, lead, aluminium, and mercury. 

The country enclosed between the Apuseni and the Carpathians 
is a 1500 feet high plateau, the Transylvanian Plateau. Four rivers 
flow from it, the Somesh, which flows northward into the Tisa ; 
the Muresh and Crish, which flow westward and also join the 
Tisa ; the Olt, which breaks through the Carpathians, and flows 
into the Danube. 

The Danube itself is the only river which breaks through three 
mountain ranges, the third being the Carpatho-Balkans, which it 
pierces at the Iron Gates, a series of narrow gorges strewn with 
rocks which make navigation difficult, and of wide cauldrons 
(Cazane) with picturesque islands in them. 

The Danube is the natural frontier of Romania for a very long 
distance, not only because it is a large river, but because it follows 
the profile of the great Romanian plain or Balkan Plateau. It 
turns northward with the plateau, and follows the same course 
even when the plateau ends, spreading itself into marshes. It 
gathers its waters again when it meets the Dobrudje massif, and, 
following its contour, turns eastward, forming the Delta before 
flowing into the Black Sea. 

The Black Sea once covered the whole of Southern Romania, 
but it was driven back by the silt deposited by the rivers coming 
down from the Carpathians, and by the Danube, which still con- 
tinues the struggle. 

West of the Apuseni and of the Banat massif is the commence- 
ment of the Pusta, an ancient lake which was drained by the 
Danube, and which was known to the Romans as the Pannonia 
Plain. Being very similar to the Asiatic plains, it was invariably 
chosen by all the Asiatic mounted invaders as their headquarters, 
the last of these being the Magyars. 

Romania’s climate is continental, with great differences of 
temperature, ranging from 62 degrees below freezing-point in 
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winter to 108 degrees above in the shade in summer. In the 
south-west the climate is milder, almost Mediterranean, rice 1s 
cultivated, and walnuts and vines grow wild. i 

Natural Wealth.—Along the northern side of the Danube the soil 
is the rich black steppe soil, the finest for the growing of cereals. 
Farther north it is red forest soil. Cereals are grown throughout the 
plains; cereals, orchards, and vineyards are cultivated in the hills ; 
while forests interspersed with pastures cover the mountains and 
most of the northern part of the country. From the total surface of 
nearly 30,000,000 hectares almost half is plough land ; over half 
a million hectares are vineyards and orchards; 4,000,000 are 
pastures, 7} million forests, while 5,000,000 hectares are occupied 
by towns, villages, rivers, and roads. 

Romania is rich in stock, with huge numbers of horses, many 
bred from fine Russian and from English thoroughbreds ; oxen, 
reared for agricultural work as well as for beef, buffaloes for dairying 
and for heavy work ; sheep, including merinos, and Persian: for 
wool and Persian skins ; goats ; mules, and pigs. Ewe milk cheese 
is a well-known specialty. 

Fishing is not yet highly developed, although the rivers are full 
of the finest edible fish, as is the Black Sea, famous for its sturgeon 
and the resulting caviare. Still, the export of fish and caviare is 
considerable. 

The principal mineral wealth of Romania consists of oil, found 
along the outer side of the Carpathians ; salt, which runs more or 
less parallel with the oil, and in some places forms whole mountains ; 
gold, found mainly in the Apuseni; manganese in Bukovina ; 
methane gas, which exists in huge quantities all through the plateau 
of Transylvania ; a certain amount of coal and iron, mainly in 
Banat and Bukovina, but also found throughout the whole range 
of the Carpathians. There are also large quantities of aluminium 
and graphite, largely unexploited. Most forests are exploited, 
giving an annual output of 2,000,000 cubic metres. The yearly 
output of gold is about 6000 kg., the ninth largest in the world, and 
the largest in Europe after Russia. 

People. Religion. Culture.—The Romanian nation numbers more 
than 16,000,000, of whom 2,000,000 live outside the frontiers of 
1939. Urban dwellers form 20 per cent. and the remainder are 
made up of farmers, miners, and so on. It is a patriotic people, 
and its history shows that it has never waged war merely for acquisi- 
tion of territory which did not belong to it historically or ethno- 
logically. Romania is one of the most prolific nations of Europe, 
and, at the same time, one of the most self-contained. The majority 
of the people being farmers, shepherds and miners, they produce 
most of their food and requirements themselves, including their 
clothes. The men in the villages do the hard work, while the women 
attend to domestic affairs and the family, help in the fields in harvest 
time, and in the long winter days join with the other women in the 
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village in weaving their own flax and wool for the family clothes. 
These are embellished with beautiful designs centuries old. 

The men have their own occupations in the long winters, and 
are famous for their handwork. Hardly an entrance gate, door, 
yoke for oxen, stick, or any domestic utensil is without its lovely 
carving, all the design and carving being done by hand by the 
villagers. 

The love of music and dancing is inborn, and Romania is perhaps 
one of the richest countries in folk songs, equally loved by children 
and grown-ups. Songs vary from the melancholy “ Doina,” full of 
sorrow and tragedy, to the songs of love and joy accompanied by 
the flute or other national instrument. In some of the mountainous 
parts are bagpipes. 

The dances range from the quiet and harmonious “ Hora,” 
similar to the ancient Greek dance, to wild and fast dances such as 
the “ Invartita (Swirl) ” and one exactly like the Scottish sword 
dance. No doubt the extremes of joy and sorrow reflected in their 
songs and dances are due to the intermixed blood of the Romanians, 
and their hard and strenuous history. 

It has been suggested that the Romanians are a backward race, 
because the standard of living is lower than in some western nations. 
I doubt this, and wonder if tinned food, the cinema, jazz ‘‘ music,”’ 
and so on have developed and improved real civilisation and cul- 
ture, which are based primarily on health and common sense, two 
qualities not lacking in the Romanians, who would otherwise not 
have been likely to have survived their dangerous and stormy past. 

In religion the great majority of the people belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Christianity in their part of Europe was spread 
as early as the second and third centuries by the Roman colonists, 
as may be seen from old inscriptions and from the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church. Yet, according to tradition and archaeo- 
logical discovery, Christianity was known and practised in Dacia 
from the first century, being preached by the Apostle St. Andrew 
himself, and carried through the land by Greek merchants and 
prisoners of war. In this sense Christianity in Dacia is of Greek 
origin. The Dacians were monotheists, believing in one Supreme 
God. The origin, propagation, and spreading of Christianity in 
Roman Dacia coincides with the formation of the Romanian people 
and language. It is interesting to note that the theological doctrinal 
terms and the words used to express the Christian faith in the Rom- 
anian language are of Latin origin. On the other hand, terms 
expressing matters of Church organisation and ritual are of Slav 
origin, proving that a Romanian organised Church did not emerge 
till the tenth century, after the settlement and Christianisation of 
the Slavs. It is characteristic of the Romanian people that its 
religion is part ofits spiritual, cultural, and national life. It emerged 
as a Christian people—Orthodox Christianity and Romanianism 
became almost synonymous. 
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It is a fact that the Romanian people was preserved through the 
Dark Ages of barbarian invasions by its Church and its unquestion- 
able faith and piety. The priests were the social and political 
leaders of the people, and when retreat had to be made to the 
mountains from the barbarians, the priests and hermits were those 
to whom the people appealed for leadership as well as for spiritual 
guidance. The Church in Romania became the cultural and 
intellectual centre, especially after the institution and development 
of monastic life. The monasteries were the only schools for the 
propagation of religious and secular knowledge, and only in the 
monasteries were books written and, later, printed. Here, also, 
were the arts cultivated, religious paintings, artistic writing, sculp- 
ture, embroideries, and Church music. 

Because of Slavonic influence and the dependence of the Rom- 
anian Church on the Slav churches from south of the Danube, the 
first writings were in old Slavonic, but in 1561 the Gospels were for 
the first time printed in Romanian, later followed by the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Psalter, and so on. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century appeared the first printed secular works in Romanian. The 
first Code of Laws was printed at Govora in 1640. 

The culture of educated Romanians to-day is mostly French, 
and in earlier days was, of course, Latin, and earlier still, Byzan- 
tine. The Romanians have always called themselves by that name, 
although foreigners called them “ Vlachs,” and have belonged 
from the earliest times to the Latin family. The Romanian language 
has no dialects, but only idioms with slight differences intelligible 
to every Romanian, thus proving the homogeneity of all Romanians, 
even when living outside the Motherland. 

The social and political evolution of Romania followed western 
lines, but in much slower rhythm, because it was handicapped by 
the general political situation in that part of Europe. After 1878, 
its longest peaceful period, Romania developed steadily, especially 
after 1919, when universal suffrage was applied. 

In 1917, through agrarian reform, each landless peasant, without 
racial distinction, received an allotment freehold of sufficient land 
to maintain himself and his family, paying a very small price in 
instalments to the State, who bought the land from the ruling classes, 
the landlords. The collaboration of the League of Nations, but also 
domestic necessity, caused Romania to have advanced social laws, 
more advanced than, say, France before the Blum Government. 

‘ Westernisation,” if one may use this word, has made much 
more rapid progress in the last twenty years, but this rapidity has 
had an unfortunate effect in creating a growing contrast between 
the amenities of town and village, and in the superficiality of 
education of both men and women. Even more disastrous is the 
overproduction of the so-called “ educated” class, who refuse 
manual labour, and for whom there are no other means of earning 
a livelihood. This has spread discontent, especially among the 


Medieval Castle of Cetate Alba, Romania, first built by the Genoans and 
completed in sixteenth century by Stephen the Great. 


Valley of the Olt, Romania. 


Norway: The Bog being reclaimed. ‘Trees are cleared, hummocks levelled, 
rocks and surface removed and drains cut. 


Norway : Contrast the black bog on the right and beyond the oats with the 


reclaimed land on the left, bearing hay and oats. 
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younger generation, and is a breeding-ground for troubles zealously 
fostered by political agitators and foreign propagandists, and has 
led to the present situation. 

But Romania is democratic by its tradition and spirit, and will 
emerge again as a free and democratic nation, when it can be hoped 
that its role in that European key position of outstanding strategical 
and economic importance will be even greater in a South-Eastern 
Commonwealth of free national States. 


CROFTING ON BOGS 


By H. A. RENpEL Govan, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., Lecturer on 
Town and Country Planning, Edinburgh College of Art 


THE purpose of this article is to describe the reclamation of crofting 
land from peat bogs in Norway ; to compare the conditions under 
which it is carried out with those existing in the West Highlands 
of Scotland ; to show how a similar reclamation programme in 
Scotland would tend towards the re-birth of a virile crofting system. 
The article does not try to argue the obvious necessity for such a 
re-birth. 

Nor does it pretend to study peat reclamation work exhaustively : 
it merely describes a foreign precedent and finds a lesson therein. 
It does claim that a programme of reclamation will be a valuable 
essential in the comprehensive planning necessary to solve the West 
Highland problem. 

In the last twenty years most of the north European countries 
have undertaken a degree of peat reclamation, but only in west 
Norway are natural conditions comparable to those of the West 
Highlands. Just prior to the outbreak of war I proceeded to 
Norway to make this brief study. 

To understand why Norway has embarked on the provision of 
extensive areas of new crofting lands it is necessary to think back 
to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Norway’s population, in common with that of all civilized 
countries, had then begun to grow fast. This increase started with 
the general introduction of potatoes, turnips and clover, together 
with improvements of farming methods, which revolutionised food 
production, and made possible a greatly increased yield from the 
existing soils. There was little improvement in the standards of 
living of the poorer classes; instead, the new food was used to 
support larger families, so that the total population grew vastly. 
In lands where there was much potential new arable land, the 
increase of population continued, reclamation of virgin soils 
bringing sufficient land under the plough to meet the new food 
requirements. ; 

Norway was not one of these lands of much potential soil, for 
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most of its ground was barren rock, sand, or sour bog. As in 
Scotland, continued growth of population would have been im- 
possible, even with the help of steam-powered industry, had it 
not been for the empty lands in other parts of the world, from which 
additional supplies of food could come, and to which the surplus 
population could emigrate. Thus, all during the nineteenth century 
there was a scarcity of good arable land in Norway, and great 
numbers of emigrants went to the United States and, latterly, to 
Canada. 

When, after the Great War, North America virtually stopped 
immigration, the surplus population of Norway found outlet 
difficult, and began to be confined within its own borders. 

Two features aggravated the situation. One was that the 
Norwegian is characteristically an agriculturist, with that same 
nostalgic land hunger that has caused men to seize land illegally 
in the West Highlands of Scotland. So much is this so that, as new 
crofts have become available of recent years, many Norwegians 
in good positions in America have sold out, and returning home 
have sunk their entire capital in new crofts. Even if industry in 
Norway could have been made to absorb the surplus population, 
it is doubtful if the surplus would be willing to be thus absorbed. 

The second aggravation is this: Norway has a big fishing 
industry which has difficulty in finding enough markets for its 
catch, even as in Scotland. This and improvements in fishing 
technique have led to a steady reduction in the number of men 
required to supply the needs of the markets. Those displaced turn 
to the land for a livelihood, as crofter-fishers, so that these, too, 
make imperative the finding of new soil. 

An experience of the early years of the present century suggested 
the possibility of finding new soil in Norway’s vast areas of peat 
bog. In the south-west lay a district of flat sandy marshes and thin 
peat bogs. This Jaeren region was mostly waste, its few inhabitants 
being crofter-fishermen living on the coast. Early in the century 
subsidies and loans were given for the reclamation of this area for 
agricultural land. 

So successful has this reclamation been that the Jaeren now 
contains some two thousand farms ; it is the granary of the Oslo 
region ; and also produces large supplies of eggs. Work in this 
area is still proceeding, but there is little of the original waste left 
fit for reclamation, and there are no other districts like it. 

With the obvious success of the Jaeren in mind, attention was 
turned to the deeper peats which cover the mouths of the valleys 
along the west coast, and schemes were planned for the reclamation 
of these lands for crofting, so that in twenty years seventeen thousand 
new crofts were formed. 

_ This more recent work is the subject of this study, as its terrain 
more comparable with the West Highlands than is the flatter 
aeren. 
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Our present arable soil has all been won from the most easily 
reclaimed and suitably located land. Hence, all new land suitable 
for agriculture is now difficult and costly to reclaim. Nor is it now 
considered a sound investment to sink large capital in the reclama- 
tion of land difficult for agriculture. Therefore private capital is 
not available on any large scale. 

These difficulties are solved in Norway by a wedding of Govern- 
ment aid to the enthusiasm of the would-be crofter. Through a 
society named the “‘ New Soil,” the State buys the land for the 
new crofts, builds local roads and cuts the trunk drains, employing 
the crofter himself, and any labour he can muster, on the work. 
It then re-sells the land to him at the original figure paid. Thus 
in effect the crofter-to-be is given his roads and trunk drains free : 
and this is the only cost in the whole process of reclamation that 
the Government normally pays. The crofter bears all other 
expenses. 

For this he must have a little capital. He has to pay the 
Government one-third of the price of his land outright. For the 
remainder he can get a loan at a low rate of interest from the local 
Fylke bank, whose funds for these loans are guaranteed by the 
Fylke.* 

The Norwegian Department of Agriculture appoints an inspector 
for each Fylke in very much the same way as its Scottish counterpart 
appoints county inspectors. Amongst his duties is the recommenda- 
tion or otherwise of all grants and loans to new crofters in his area. 
He supervises the reclamation of land for crofts, advises and instructs 
their new owners and reports on their progress. If he is not 
satisfied with the advancement of any new croft at the end of seven 
years, he reviews all the circumstances. If the fault lies in the 
inability of its owner, the Government will buy back his land from 
him and re-sell it to a more promising crofter. If the trouble is 
due to unforeseen physical or locational obstacles, the Government 
may decide to redeem the land and allow it to revert to waste. 
Instances of the latter are rare, for before any site is approved 
for reclamation by the New Soil organisation, a thorough survey 
of the site, the soil and the local facilities is carried out. 

It is normally expected that no croft will give its owner a 
sufficient standard of living for its first ten to fifteen years, so the 
new crofter must be prepared to maintain himself partly from 
capital during that period. At the end of this time about half 
of the land belonging to the croft will usually have been reclaimed. 
Probably by this time, too, the owner will begin to receive some 
help from his growing children. This will be necessary if the rest 
of the land is to be reclaimed, for the existing croft now demands 
considerable labour and attention. Alternatively, if the family be 
lacking, the extra labour may be hired, for, theoretically at least, 
all further reclaimed land gives a cash surplus. Much depends 


* Fylke: a local administrative area considerably larger than most Scottish counties. 
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upon the marketing initiative of the district whether this is actually 
the case or not. 

No marketing schemes have been directly arranged for the 
crofter by the Government, but co-operative societies are encouraged 
for the buying, processing and selling of crofter goods. In some 
parts of the west the Norwegian is so conservative and individualistic 
that he will not co-operate: but in all Norway there are some 
120,000 members of co-operative societies engaged in dairying, 
slaughtering and cold storing, egg and timber marketing, and in 
buying fertilisers, animal foods and agricultural implements. 

New crofters may be whole time or part time on the land. In 
the west fishing is often combined with crofting. In the south-east 
forestry and lumbering give winter employment. In districts 
remote from the sea or the forest, the crofter will specialise in 
dairying, or in fruit or vegetable growing, co-operating with others 
in a dairy, or a motor truck, or even in a small cannery. But it 
must be emphasised that, excellent as these co-operative enterprises 
are, a sufficient, though lower standard of living can be obtained 
without their aid, and the likelihood of co-operative action or 
otherwise has little bearing on the issue of whether or not an area 
is suitable for reclamation for crofting. 

In Norway the peat preferred for reclamation is old and fairly 
dense ; the newer, lighter peats blow away too easily in the state 
between cultivation and the first crop. On the other hand, very 
heavy peat land is kept for afforestation. So far it has not been 
necessary to attempt to establish crofts on deep colloidal peat 
similar to that reclaimed so successfully by the experimental farm 
in Lewis of the Macaulay Institute, which issues excellent pamphlets 
on the subject. 

Briefly, the process is this: first, trees are cut, their roots 
grubbed up, the ground roughly levelled, and drains cut. Most 
of this is hand work, though ponies or winches on firm ground 
may assist. Few of the Norwegian bogs can support heavy machines, 
indeed in some areas ponies must wear snowshoes to prevent them 
sinking. Many localities have their own small hydro-electric plant, 
and in these areas the winches are electrically driven. Second, the 
hard surface peat is lifted off and dumped in any odd hole, or used 
for fuel. This, again, is manual work, but the Norwegians have 
invented a special tool which eases the labour. Boulders are 
removed, and then the whole surface is dressed with lime, for all 
Norwegian peats are sour. In the west the lime is shell sand, 
dredged from shallow bays, applied untreated. The same method 
of liming was used in Lewis. 

Next comes cultivation by a plough or harrow type of instrument 
drawn by pony or winch. Where neither of these tractors is feasible, 
a light motor rotary cultivator, very like a motor lawn-mower, 
is used. 

When the top layer of peat soil has been thus pulverised, 
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fertilisers are applied, and the ground is ploughed and planted in 
the normal way. Permanent pasture is obtained by sowing without 
ploughing. 

Potatoes form the usual first crop; thereafter the normal 
rotation is hay, roots, oats or rye and barley, and back to potatoes. 
In addition, tree fruits, berries and vegetables are grown on many 
crofts. 

Apart from a second liming after three or four years, peat 
soil requires no treatment for a long period other than proper 
rotations, always provided the drains have been well laid and 
remain effective. 

When west Norway is compared with the West Highlands, the 

two regions are found to be extraordinarily similar. 
_ Topography.—From the crofter’s view-point, there is no difference 
in the type and lie of the land in both regions. A glen-based 
economy is forced on both, with lochside cultivation and high 
summer pastures. Soils are peats or stony sands. Communications 
are difficult and markets remote. 

Climate.—Although Norway is north and east of Scotland, the 
determining factor is the warm Atlantic drift which washes both 
west coasts. ‘Thus the same temperate, cloudy and damp con- 
ditions are typical of both regions. Statistics averaged over many 
years show that west Norway, with temperatures between 30 and 
40 degrees Fahrenheit in November, December and January, is 
then 7 degrees colder than west Scotland. Snow lies at varying 
depths at sea-level in Norway, usually from January to March. 
This colder snap in mid-winter matters little to agriculture. At 
all other seasons the temperatures in both regions are practically 
identical. 

West Norway has scarcely more sun and less cloud than the 
West Highlands on the yearly average, though with longer hours 
of summer sunshine, due to the more northerly latitude, crops 
ripen rapidly. But September is wetter than in Scotland, so that 
harvesting is equally precarious. The average rainfalls of the two 
regions differ only by three inches. The frequency, severity and 
seasons of frost and storms are almost identical. 

It is apparent that the climates of west Norway and the West 
Highlands are so similar as scarcely to affect agricultural conditions, 
except that in Norway livestock is usually kept indoors part of the 
winter. 

The natural vegetation of west Norway gives further weight to 
the belief that what is grown in that land could equally well be 
grown in the West Highlands. Heather, bog myrtle, cotton grass 
and sphagnum moss form the cover on the peats which are being 
reclaimed. Near by flourish bracken, ferns, foxgloves, harebells 
and all of the many smaller flowers so familiar in the west of 
Scotland. Beasts, birds and insects, too, are alike, even to the 
persistent midge. 
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Transport.—The Norwegian crofter, faces the same transport 
problems as the Highlander. The ship is the common carrier. 
Two or three isolated railways thrust their tracks through the 
mountain valleys from the east and the industrial lowlands to 
railhead ports on the west coast. New roads are being built and 
old ones reconstructed, but many communities have no through- 
road connections and are dependent entirely upon the sea. 

In Norway shipping is in the hands of a few monopoly-holding 
companies and of small boats which have a direct counterpart in 
the Scottish “‘ puffers.”” The ships belonging to the big companies 
are small, slow and both ancient and modern ; and their charges 
are high. Their routes are devious. Tourist traffic and mail 
subsidies keep them going ; but they are increasingly feeling the 
pressure of road competition, and have been forced to come to 
terms with it. 

As for the railways, things are so difficult that, although but 
two trains a day run on one of the lines even at the height of the 
season, they have to be protected by the complete prohibition of 
competitive bus traffic. Even thus these railways do not pay. 

Not only do the Norwegian methods of transport seem as slow 
and expensive as those in the West Highlands, but the big Norwegian 
markets are even farther away from the producers than the Scottish 
markets from the West Highlands, and are not so large as those in 
the lowlands of Scotland. ‘Thus it seems plain that the transport 
problems of the Norwegian crofter are at least as onerous as those 
of which the West Highlander complains. 

Cost of Reclamation.—If comparisons mean anything, neither 
nature nor transport prevents the reclamation of crofting land in 
the West Highlands. Nor does cost. Comparable statistics indicate 
that in Norway reclamation costs per acre are greater. The extra 
annual £69,000 granted to the Highlands in 1939, mainly for 
transport, is substantially the yearly expenditure on reclamation 
of the Norwegian Government. We in Great Britain, with a 
population fifteen times that of Norway, could afford it if we 
believed it worth while, even if it were to mean the cancellation 
of existing crofter debts and the granting of capital loans. 

Attitudes.—The attitudes of both the crofter and the state are 
different in Norway and Britain. That is why no extensive peat 
reclamation is undertaken in Scotland. These two attitudes 
directly react upon each other. In Norway there is enterprise, 
hope and interest: in Britain, distrust, hopelessness and small 
interest. 

These different attitudes have nothing to do with the religious 
outlook nor temperament of the crofters, which seem identical in 
both regions. The reasons, rather, are political, dating from 1745. 

After the rebellion of that year two processes began in Scotland 
which had no counterpart in Norway. These were landlordism 
and industrialisation. The clan system gradually gave way to 
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enclosure, leading to the Clearances and to deer forests. The true 
glen economy was smashed, and a system was superimposed which 
implied the inferiority of crofting as a use for the land. Concurrently 
the industrialisation of the lowlands offered higher standards of 
living to emigrants from the Highlands than could be obtained 
at home ; and thus for the past century the more enterprising of 
the population have been consistently drawn south. Little wonder 
that West Highland crofting has degenerated in the eyes of all 
concerned. 

When the Highlanders are classed as “ unsatisfactory to deal 
with,” it should be remembered that they have been treated to 
a century of insistent implication that their method of livelihood 
is half-barbaric and that those who are fit must emigrate. Further, 
it should not be forgotten what religion, business, government and 
the armed forces owe to Highlanders of enterprise who have 
emigrated to enter these professions. 

By contrast, in Norway there has been neither extensive land- 
lordism nor industrialisation. There are no deer forests or industrial 
belts. Most of the larger crofters, and all of those on the newly- 
reclaimed peat, own their land outright. Young men of enterprise 
go south for an intensive course in modern farming and return to 
put it into practice on their crofts. Thus the brains and energy 
of the population are returned to the land, to undertake the 
co-operative production, processing and marketing of export 
goods. ‘These men know that the state believes in their ability 
to make a living out of crofting. That knowledge gives confidence 
and drive. And the prime way in which the state proves its belief 
in crofting is by the steady peat-reclamation programme. 

I believe that a similar gesture by the British Government to 
the West Highland population would have the most heartening 
effect upon the crofters of any action of the last 100 years. 

It might entail big changes, but these are needed, and should 
be welcomed if they are assisted and controlled by co-ordinated 
planning for the whole life of the region, social and economic. 
Indeed, I consider the introduction of a comprehensive planning 
scheme so essential for the future of the West Highlands, in view 
of the wide dangers inherent in many of the isolated improvements 
mooted recently, that no peat reclamation should even be begun 
before such a scheme is well under way. It is high time official 
West Highland planning was started. 

A programme of peat reclamation for West Highland crofting 
has more than local value. It is necessary if the region is to remain 
populated. Viewed nationally, the Highlands must become ever 
more important as a recreation area, where national resources of 
beauty can be enjoyed by increasing numbers of townsmen, 
holidaying-with-pay. If this national resource is to be properly 
exploited there must be an economically healthy resident population. 
Indeed, an increase in present numbers may be necessary. Such 
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a population must croft even if engaged in local industries in 
addition. That entails the reclamation of peat lands. 

If these arguments are true, Parliament should adopt a new 
attitude towards Highland crofting, leading to extensive reclamation. 
Such a change of policy would in time beget in the Highlander 
the new hope-and vigour essential to the success of any scheme 
for the future of the area, which, of all Britain, has probably 
received most misunderstanding and artificial respiration. 


LIBYA: SOME NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND OF THE PRESENT OPERATIONS 


By Captain R. F. Peet, R.E., late Lecturer in Geography, 
King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Lipya, as a geographical term, needs a little definition. The word 
itself is old, and Herodotus, among other Classical writers, mentions 
it frequently ; but its extent and boundaries were only defined in 
the nineteenth century. To-day the term is most generally used to 
designate the Italian colony alone, but geographically it has a 
much wider significance, for the frontiers of Italian Libya are mere 
lines laid down on the map. The country itself does not change 
in character at those frontiers, nor for hundreds of miles beyond ; 
and to the geographer Libya implies rather the whole vast tract 
between the Mediterranean and the Sudanese scrub and grasslands, 
and between the mountains of the Central Sahara and the Nile. 
This huge area, over a million square miles in extent, is essentially 
one unit and is dominated by one main characteristic—aridity. 
Libya, in this sense, is the Libyan Desert : one of the most extensive 
truly arid regions on the face of the earth. Mere figures mean little 
to the average man, so, sacrificing accuracy to simplicity, one may 
say briefly that this whole vast area is essentially rainless. This 
sweeping generalisation must, of course, be qualified a little in 
detail. Certain areas do receive rain sufficiently often for it to be 
valuable to man and to other forms of life. In particular, the 
coastal lands and hills of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania have fairly 
regular winter rains; infrequent, and only moderate in total 
amount, but sufficient to moisten the ground and to fill the numerous 
artificial tanks which have been a feature of this country since 
Roman times. Even here, however, the summer is rainless and for 
much of the year man is entirely dependent on stored water, deep 
wells, or imported supplies. Inland, only the higher mountains 
have rainstorms often enough for them to be of any practical 
importance, i.e. to allow a scanty vegetation to spring up: on the 
lower ground rain is so rare as to be definitely an event. At Gebel 
*Uweinat, in the heart of the desert, the last-known rains had fallen 
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some seven years before when the writer visited it in 1938; and 
although on a few occasions clouds were seen in the sky during 
two months spent out in the desert, only on one occasion did a few 
drops of rain from them reach the parched earth. This lack of 
rain, coupled with a normally complete absence of cloud and a 
dry parched atmosphere, is the most important natural condition 
in Libya. As a result of it vegetation is, over much of the area, 
entirely absent ; and over by far the greater part only exists as 
an infrequent and very minor feature of the landscape. One 
may traverse hundreds of miles in the interior without seeing a 
single shrub, tree, or blade of grass, and the deep blue-green of 
palms around an isolated oasis strikes the eye with a sense of unreality 
after days, or weeks, of unbroken browns and greys. 

In these great wastes animal life is, not unnaturally, also virtually 
absent ; although, surprisingly enough, birds, flies, and even small 
rodents and reptiles are occasionally met with even in the most 
barren regions. In the wadis of the occasional hilly regions acacias 
and xerophilous shrubs form a scanty cover and a few gazelle and 
wild sheep may occasionally be seen: but animal life elsewhere, 
like vegetation, is a rarity. As might be expected, probably three- 
quarters of the total area is virtually uninhabited, and apart from 
the coastal zones of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, where settlement 
is, relatively, “‘ dense,’ the total number of native inhabitants 
cannot be more than a few hundred thousand. Yet in spite of 
this barrenness and emptiness Libya is a fascinating land, and it 
has a rich human history, and even a modern importance, out 
of all proportion to the number of its inhabitants. 

The land itself impresses by its uniformities. These are com- 
pounded of an extreme climate and a vast simplicity of geology 
and relief. In the wide sense, Libya is mainly a land of plains. 
From the Mediterranean coast the land rises to dissected hills in 
Cyrenaica, but in Egyptian territory continues inland as a great 
plain rising steadily in level towards the south. It is broken by 
escarpments, hills, and low plateaux, but true mountains are almost 
non-existent. or Ja 

The importance of escarpments and wadis in the military 
operations in the coastal zone has been stressed in most newspaper 
accounts ; for instance, a steep escarpment curves westwards from 
behind Sidi Barrani towards Sollum and Bardia, and driving the 
Italians westwards our forces were pushing them into a bottle- 
neck, as these scarps are steep and broken and generally impassable 
to wheeled vehicles. Wadis also present important tactical problems 
as they may be rcutes or barriers ; may afford cover, or harbour 
hostile strong-points. Vast areas, however, are bare and flat, 
often covered with pebbles or broken stones, or scattered with sand 
accumulations. In the south large fragments of sandstone plateau 
still resist the forces of denudation—as, for instance, the plateaux of 
Erdi and Ennedi, or that of the Gilf Kebir around which the writer 
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spent some six weeks: these are flat-topped and intersected with 
wadis, but they are few and far between. Without going into great 
‘detail it is difficult to present an accurate picture; but an out- 
standing characteristic everywhere is harshness of outline unre- 
lieved by any scrap of vegetation. Endless miles of sand ; blistering 
wastes of blackened and shattered rock ; dreary plains of gravel ; 
crumbling escarpments and hills of buff and red sandstone or glaring 
white limestone ; and huge, unreal-looking dunes—all beneath a 
blazing cloudless sky and dominated by an immense loneliness and 
silence save for the endless whistling of the wind and the tiny rush 
of sand-grains drifting over the surface. It is a dead landscape, 
strangely reminiscent of that of the moon as seen through a good 
telescope in its strange harsh outlines and remoteness ; yet curiously 
attractive and rich in features of interest. 

Sand is not the predominant feature of the Libyan Desert, yet 
it dominates in certain regions and has a great importance where 
it is present. One such region is that of the Great Sand Sea, which 
stretches far to the south along the Italo-Egyptian frontier south 
of Giarabub and Siwa. In this waste the solid rock is buried deep 
under hundreds of feet of sand ; and from the southern extremity 
of this sand-sea enormous dunes run away southwards in parallel 
rows. In size and regularity these dunes almost exceed imagination: 
some we crossed in 1938 were 200 feet high, perhaps half a mile 
broad, and ran dead straight, unbroken by any gap, for distances 
of 50 miles and upwards. Between these dune-chains the gravelly 
desert floor is exposed, and is good going for suitable cars: but the 
dunes themselves present a formidable obstacle to east-west move- 
ment. While they are not entirely impassable—this region has 
been crossed by the vehicles of one or two expeditions—much 
zig-zagging is entailed, and what is possible for a small group of 
experts is a very different proposition for a large force. Similar, 
though smaller, sand-seas exist in Italian territory, particularly the 
“ergs” of its western margins, while a good deal of the desert 
is scattered with individual dunes, either the crescentic type called 
“ barkhanes,” or the great longitudinal ridges like exaggerated 
railway embankments termed “seif’ (sword)-dunes by the 
Egyptians. One final type of sand-country deserves mention as 
the opposite extreme (from the point of view of travel)—the 
“* sand-sheet,”’ where the solid rock is sheeted with a uniform and 
firm layer of sand giving a surface ideal for car travel. To illustrate 
its nature, it may be recorded that while crossing one such sand- 
sheet we drove our Ford V-8 cars at 50-60 m.p.h. for three hours 
on end without once having to slacken speed or swerve to avoid 
an obstacle. 

This aspect of the desert opens up the general question of travel. 
In general, only two modes of travel are possible : by camel or by 
car. The former is slow and limited in scope by problems of water 
and food supply. Without ruinous wastage of water-carrying 
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camels much of the interior is too sparse in water-holes for regular 
travel by camels to be feasible—a fact which explains the almost 
complete lack of knowledge about the interior until the day of the 
motor-car. (Even to-day quite large areas are unexplored.) 
Among the native peoples, of course, the camel remains the sole 
means of crossing the desert, and the Tibu of the interior used to 
make incredible journeys with its aid. To the European, however, 
the motor-car has now opened up vast tracts hitherto inaccessible. 
As compared with the camel, the car scores in its greater speed and 
carrying-power, so that problems of water and food are not so 
pressing ; but cars are more limited by the nature of the surface. 
There are, of course, no made roads in the interior—indeed, seldom 
any recognised routes ; one just picks the easiest going consistent 
with maintenance of the required direction. There is no vegetation 
to hamper movement, and much of the surface is as flat and 
unbroken as a good road ; but other areas are rough and stony, 
scored with gullies and broken by hills and scarps, and one has to 
crawl along, crashing over boulders with the conviction that the 
chassis is going to fall to pieces any moment. But perhaps the 
greatest problem is sand. Sand is a good friend when spread out 
in flat sheets of a firm consistency ; it is an exasperating enemy 
“when soft or built into dunes. Dunes, especially if they are the 
great unbroken ridges referred to above, and lie across one’s path, 
must often be crossed. Without some extricating gear like steel 
channels cars may become hopelessly “‘ bogged”? and may have 
to be abandoned in soft patches of sand. 

With adequate gear, suitable cars—strong, amply powered, and 
with high ground-clearance, a lavish supply of spares, and care- 
ful attention to questions of petrol, oil and water—can be taken 
almost anywhere, and many expeditions have now crossed the 
desert from side to side through its most inaccessible parts with 
their aid. The country is obviously often ideal for mechanised 
warfare, except for the supply question, and. the lack of hindrance 
to free movement invites wide and swiftly moving operations. 
Minor problems include damage and wear and tear to machines 
from rocks and sand ; radiator evaporation (now offset by the use 
of radiator condensers), and, finally, navigation. In a country 
devoid of distinctive feature, often barely explored, and even less 
adequately mapped, it is fatally easy to lose one’s way. In the 
interior, to reach an objective, one has to navigate, rather like 
a ship at sea, using compass and mileometer and checking position 
at night by astronomical fixes. As the objective may be a small 
well three hundred miles away, and if missed may not be repeated 
for another hundred miles, it can be appreciated that the nicest 
navigation is required. ed ‘ 

Travel by air, and problems of military aeronautics, are matters 
on which the author is not competent to speak. It may be stated 
generally, however, that conditions are on the whole difficult and 
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dangerous. The desert surface looks all much alike from the air, 
and it is difficult to select smooth ground for an emergency landing ; 
while the stranded airman, unless he happens to be spotted by air 
or ground patrols, is in a sorry plight, as generally he will be 
beyond walking distance from water or any inhabited spot. Flying 
conditions also are seldom good ; the great heat makes the air 
“bumpy,” sudden storms are frequent, and occasional severe 
sandstorms provide an additional hazard. Similar trials afflict 
man on the ground. Apart from the aridity, the climate is one of 
great extremes. In summer day temperatures may be anything up 
to 130° or 140° F., metal is too hot to hold, and real exertion is 
impossible to the European. In winter, curiously enough, cold 
is more troublesome. Mid-day temperatures of 90° or 100° are 
pleasant with a cool wind and a dry atmosphere, but frost at night 
comes as a surprise within a few degrees of the Tropic. By day 
persistent northerly winds are cool, and often cold, and may give 
rise to unpleasant sandstorms. Driving fast in an open car one is 
often glad to don gloves, overcoat, and Balaclava helmet, although 
when stopped and out of the wind one is most comfortable stripped 
to the waist. Despite these extreme variations of temperature, 
however, the climate is bracing and healthy by reason of its extreme 
dryness, and away from the dirt and flies of settlements disease can * 
almost be forgotten. 

On the human side of the picture it has already been stressed 
that Libya is an empty land. Permanent settlement is limited to 
the coastal zone where rain falls, or to places inland where under- 
ground water is within reach of the surface. Even near the coast 
the rains have to be eked out by water from wells and springs. 
The Italians have done much well-boring in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica and have laid pipe-lines to garrison camps ; but even 
so water is always a problem. Inland, the only settlements are at 
natural or artificial oases ; places where the land-surface has been 
eroded away down to the water-table. At such points, like Gialo 
or Giarabub in Italian Libya, Dakhla and Kharga in Egypt, 
luxuriant palms provide welcome patches of green among the 
yellows and browns of the desert, and the water is led out by small 
channels to moisten small fields of grain and vegetables—all too 
often in process of being swamped by encroaching sand. Small 
communities of a few thousand people live in these oases-villages 
(they can scarcely be called towns), dwelling in shady houses of 
dried mud-bricks ; Berbers, living on their produce of grain, dates, 
and vegetables, with occasional meat from goats and chickens. In 
the peripheral zones a wandering population of Bedouin herd 
goats on the scanty dry vegetation ; but between oases vast tracts 
are entirely without human life. The real desert people, the Tibu, 
have been from time immemorial camel-breeders and raiders of the 
settled oasis-dwellers. Based upon distant oases in the interior, or 
the mountainous regions of Tibesti, Erdi, and Ennedi, where small 
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springs and scanty vegetation exist, they formerly scoured the 
desert, making “razzias’? upon the peaceful peasants, and made 
incredible journeys to this end. Dark, half-negroid, half-Hamitic, 
spare and inured to privation and fatigue, they were for centuries 
the scourge of the settled Egyptians and coastal peoples : but with 
the French occupation and pacification of Tibesti in the 1920’s, 
and the Italian capture of their desert stronghold, Kufra, in 1930, 
their migrations have been much reduced. A fascinating people, 
little known and less studied, their numbers are declining under 
the harsh suppression of Italian rule, but enough is known of their 
old life to make one marvel at their endurance and their skill in 
finding their way over trackless wastes. 

To the scientist, the interior of Libya is a veritable happy hunting- 
ground of archaeological treasures. Every expedition into its 
interior has come back laden with prehistoric implements. These 
are to be found scattered everywhere, apparently where their makers 
dropped them, and their presence confirms the evidence of manifest 
past water-erosion of the surface and of dried-up lake-beds, that, up 
to Neolithic days at least, the climate of this part of the Sahara 
was wet enough to support a moderate vegetation. Apart from the 
Palaeolithic hunters, there are abundant traces of later Neolithic 
cattle-herders, who left evidence of their habits in many rich sites 
of cave-paintings and drawings. Many groups of these paintings 
have by now been intensively studied, and important data about 
the early origins and movements of the Hamitic peoples have 
resulted. Rich promises are held out that fuller investigations 
may throw much new light on the early relationships between 
Africa and Europe in human history ; but this must wait until the 
return of settled conditions. 

The long relationship between Britain and Egypt has familiarised 
the British public with its general nature and history, but the 
origins and growth of the Italian colony may not be so familiar. 
Italian Libya is of very recent origin indeed. When Italians first 
appeared on its shores in 1911 Libya was part of the great Moslem 
zone under Turkish influence, and Italy had made little headway 
into it when the Great War broke out. The years 1914-1920 saw 
continual turmoil in Libya with Allied, Turkish, and German 
influences struggling to achieve dominance. With the defeat of 
the Central Powers, French military expeditions penetrated into 
the Libyan zone from the south, and the Chad, Tibesti, and Ennedi 
regions were pacified by them and brought under French control. 
Allied forces from the south-east penetrated into Darfur and brought 
it under the rule of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In the more northern 
regions a long period of unrest developed with the rise to power 
of the Senussi sect, and Italy was hard put to it to maintain her 
foothold on the coast although in name she acquired control of 
considerable territories under the Peace Treaties. It was not until 
the rise to power of the Fascist Party that Italy began to make her 
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nominal control effective; and, even so, much hard fighting had to 
be done and operations carried on for years before the turbulent 
native peoples were subjugated. The name of Marshal Graziani 
was brought to public notice in this period by reason of his ruthless 
methods in carrying out these campaigns. The back of native 
resistance was finally broken in 1930, when the Italians reached 
and occupied Kufra, the mysterious desert oasis which had been 
the centre of Senussi power. Technically this expedition was a 
considerable achievement, as it entailed the transportation of a 
large mechanised force accompanied by aeroplanes, over hundreds 
of miles of waterless desert. With the fall of Kufra Italy could 
concentrate on the ambitious plans of colonisation which she had 
conceived. Thousands of Italian peasant families were transplanted 
into the coastal zones of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica; houses 
were built, fields prepared for tillage, roads constructed, and, most 
important of all, wells drilled and pipe-lines erected. As a social 
and economic experiment this mass colonisation has aroused 
considerable interest, but, although successful up to a point (due 
almost entirely to the achievements of Italian road and irrigation 
engineers), it has hardly proved the hoped-for solution to Italy’s 
population problems. Considerable preparations for further large- 
scale colonisation were in hand when the present war broke out. 

Meanwhile the interior had not been neglected. From the 
first Italy was faced with the problems of subjugating the interior 
and protecting the frontiers of her new colony. Long before the 
capture of Kufra the Italians had pushed out eastwards and 
acquired Giarabub in return for some minor frontier adjustments. 
In subsequent years it was fortified. The next major move was to 
Kufra, and this gave Italy a stepping-stone to the barren wastes 
of the south. These latter areas had been for long regarded as part 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, but when Major R. A. Bagnold 
penetrated into the region in 1932 he found Italian troops at 
G.’ Uweinat, where an aeroplane landing-ground had been prepared, 
and also at Sarra Well to the west. Dispute with the British and 
Egyptian Governments led to the cession of the territory known as 
the Sarra Triangle to Italy in 1934, while in the following year she 
obtained by agreement with France further territories which carried 
her frontiers to Tibesti and Erdi. The lands thus gained were of 
no value in themselves—they are waterless, except for one or two 
isolated wells, and almost uninhabited—but they brought Italian 
possessions within possible striking range of the Sudan and the 
upper Nile valley, a fact which occasioned some anxiety in the 
Sudan. To what extent Italy envisaged possible military operations 
in these remote deserts cannot be known until the war is over: but 
while at the Gilf Kebir in 1938 the writer noted many vehicle 
tracks around its western cliffs, indicating considerable activity by 
Italian patrols from Kufra. 


More recent events are well known. As Italy became more 
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firmly tied to the Axis and the possibilities of war became obvious, 
great activity was displayed in creating defensive works along the 
coast and along the Tunisian and Egyptian frontiers. In the west, 
wired defences in depth were thrown up along the Tunisian 
frontier; ports such as Tripoli, Benghazi, Derna, Tobruk, and 
Bardia were fortified, and a line of forts was constructed along the 
Egyptian frontier north of the virtually impassable Sand Sea: 
Capuzzo and Maddalena were among the most important of these 
forts. Aerodromes were constructed, more troops and equipment 
poured in, and to make rapid movement practicable a made-up 
road was constructed along the whole length of the coast. Even 
so, menaced by potential enemies on west and east—to say nothing 
of British sea-power from the north—Italy made no moves in Libya 
(or elsewhere) until the collapse of France seemed to offer the 
opportunity of striking a successful blow at Egypt while Britain 
was imminently faced with the danger of invasion at home. After 
a period of preparation and the concentration of her available 
forces in the east, the Italian army marched into Egypt for 70 miles 
with little opposition. Having got so far, however, Marshal 
Graziani, for reasons not quite obvious, called a halt; and, as is 
well known, before he could resume the offensive the Allied forces, 
grateful for the delay which allowed them to concentrate their 
strength, struck hard and swiftly at the Italian advanced force. 
Crushing this completely with the minimum of delay, they have swept 
on over the frontier to encircle and capture in quick succession 
Sollum, Capuzzo, Bardia, Tobruk, and Benghazi, to say nothing of the 
smaller forts. The greater part of Graziani’s Cyrenaican army has 
been captured or destroyed and Allied advanced units are streaming 
forward. It is vain to forecast future events ; but in view of British 
control of the Mediterranean, the situation in Cyrenaica cannot be 
said to be hopeful from the Italian point of view. Although to-day 
the future position of the French colonies is uncertain, Graziani can 
scarcely leave the Tunisian frontier entirely undefended, particularly 
in view of Weygand’s recent pronouncement of retaining liberty 
of action in certain eventualities, while there are the southern frontiers 
to consider as well, difficult as it would be to move effective forces 
up from the Sudan or French West Africa. 


STEPPING STONES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC: 
THE FAROES AND ICELAND 


By Erik ScuackeE, Royal Danish Consul 


[The Faroes and Iceland have been little more than names to the British 
people in the past, but recently British troops landed in both places, and the 
islands suddenly assumed Imperial importance ; a glance at the accom- 
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panying map will explain British anxiety that the islands should not pass into 
hostile hands, and Germany’s fury at the British occupation. 

The Germans invaded Norway, where they have established important 
air bases. The Shetlands are 240 miles from Norway ; the Faroes 230 
miles from the Shetlands ; Iceland 300 miles from the Faroes ; Greenland, 
part of North America, 250 miles from Iceland. These are all convenient 
stepping-stones for the aircraft of hostile European forces attacking Canada, 
the United States, and, ultimately, South America. The geographical 
position of these islands thus gives them an immense strategic importance 
to the Empire, to Germany, and to the New World.—Ep.] 


Tue first historical record we have of the Faroes dates from about 
the year A.D. 700, when a number of Irish monks came to settle 
as hermits, followed later by a number of Norse chieftains. It 
is interesting to note that the first Parliament in Europe was the 
Faroese Ting, opened in 927, while Christianity was introduced by 
Sigmund Brestesen in 928. Christianity did not prevent the chief- 
tains from fighting among themselves, but in 1035 they submitted 
to the Norwegian king, and thereafter the Faroes formed part of 
the Norwegian Tributary Lands. 

It is generally supposed that the islands got their name from the 
number of sheep the Norsemen found when they arrived, Faereyjar 
meaning the Sheep Isles. 

When Norway in 1380 was united with Denmark, the Faroe 
Islands came under the Danish Crown. After the Napoleonic 
wars, when the Great Powers in 1814 united Norway with Sweden, 
the Faroe Islands, like Iceland and Greenland, remained with 
Denmark. The islands are to-day a county of Denmark, with 
special privileges. Following the German invasion of Denmark 
British forces naturally, in April 1940, occupied the F aroes, 
guaranteeing that the islands would be handed back to Denmark 
at the conclusion of the war. 

The islands are of volcanic origin. They lie on a submarine 
ridge which connects them with Scotland, Iceland and Greenland 
and are thought to be the remains of a great country which thousands 
of years ago lay in the North Atlantic. The whole base of the 
Faroes consists of basalt, a volcanic material which has covered the 
underlying layers and cooled. To-day this is covered with a very 
thin layer of soil. 

Geographically the Faroes are a continuation of Scotland and 
the Scottish Isles, about 230 miles from the Shetlands. They con- 
sist of some twenty-two islands, of which eighteen are inhabited. 
The total area is 540 square miles, and go per cent. of the cultivated 
area is permanent pasture. 

_ Owing to the proximity of the Gulf Stream the climate is mild 
in winter, but the summers are not so warm as in Scotland. The 
coasts are high, steep rocks rising from 300 to over 2000 feet, and 
in many places are quite unapproachable. The highest mountain 
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THE FAROES AND ICELAND 25 
is Slaettaratindur, on Osteré, 2900 feet high. Back from the coasts 
there is bare rock or thin soil, and the total of the cultivated land 
is only about fifteen square miles, and then cultivation is only 
possible where there is an extent of level ground. 

A Danish Royal Commission was set up two years ago to 
investigate the possibilities of improvement, and it came to the 
conclusion that the cultivated land might be increased by about 
17 per cent., but only with great difficulty, and with heavy 
expenditure. 

Seventy years ago the principal industry was agriculture, but 
to-day go per cent. of the population is directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on fishing. In conjunction with this, many families have 
a small piece of land in the same way as the Scottish crofters, which 
they use for the keep of a cow, growing potatoes, and so on. A 
smallholding is called a “ Tré of one cattle feed,” the measurement 
being decided by the number of cows it can carry. The home field 
is the B6, and some of these have been divided and sub-divided for 
descendants till they are tiny, and so separated that some holders 
have a hundred pieces of land in the same village. This makes 
farming with modern or mechanical implements impossible. In 
addition to the home fields the farmers share in communal pastures 
apart from the villages. 

The return from sheep is poor, being 14 Ibs. of wool per sheep 
per annum. This is not to be wondered at, when the sheep are 
undernourished, and are kept in the open all winter, large numbers 
dying from cold, hunger, disease and accidents. The cows are kept 
during the winter in low, dark cellars and are poorly fed. The 
consequence is that the yield of milk per cow per annum is low, 
257 gallons as compared with 638 in Denmark. The only cereal 
grown is barley, and that not to any great extent, the climate being 
unfavourable for agriculture. . 

The development of agriculture, even if conditions were other- 
wise favourable, would be difficult owing to the labour question. 
It is just when the fields require attention, and the seed should be 
sown, that the spring fishery begins ; and as fish forms 95 per cent. 
of the total export of the islands, agriculture is neglected. ‘There 
is danger in a whole population being dependent on one industry, 
and efforts are being made to establish centres like the Scottish 
Women’s Rural Institutes and Highland Home Industries. Farms 
are not usually isolated, farmers collecting in about a hundred 
villages, mostly in the fjords on the coast. 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century the fishing was 
mostly done from rowing boats. About the year 1900 Britain was 
changing over to steam, and the old, well-built sailing boats were 
bought by the Faroese, and they still form the nucleus of the Faroese 
fishing fleet, able to stand up to the worst storms. In home waters, 
as in the west of Scotland, the living of the inshore fisherman is 
destroyed by trawlers, mostly British. A normal fishing season 
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means leaving the Faroes at the end of February for the south coast 
of Iceland, returning about the middle of May. After a fortnight 
at home the vessels again leave for Bear Isle, the east coast of 
Iceland, or Greenland, returning in October. During the winter 
months the fleet is laid up, and the men try to find work in agri- 
culture, road-making, and so on. Probably the presence of large 
numbers of British troops will have been a welcome source of addi- 
tional income to the islanders. 

Fishing is usually on the share system: no wages, but a share of 
the catch. The men get 35 per cent. of the profits, the master 9 per 
cent., the steersman 2 per cent. and the owner 54 per cent. 

The fish, at the end of each day, are split, cleaned and packed 
in salt in the hold. When brought ashore they are washed in fresh 
water and dried in the sun, being protected against rain. After- 
wards they are sorted and exported. Fishing is hard and dangerous 
work, many men are lost at sea, and at the best the year’s earnings 
per man used to be only about £25 to £50. The fish were mostly 
exported to Spain and other Catholic countries, but recent wars 
have seriously affected the industry. With the present high prices 
for fresh fish, Faroe fishermen’s earnings have greatly increased. 

Another kind of fishing is the hunting of ca’ing or bottle-nosed 
whales. ‘These are chased into a bay and on to the beach and 
there killed. But this industry is spasmodic. 

Wild birds’ eggs are collected and the birds themselves caught 
for food. A deft fowler can catch a thousand birds in a day, and 
the yearly catch is reckoned at 170,000 puffins, 25,000 guillemots, 
while about 50,000 birds are shot in addition. The island richest 
in birds is the Great Dimon, an island one square mile in extent, 
with cliffs nowhere less than 300 feet high. 

Folk songs and folk dances form part of the recreation of the 
Faroese, and, as in many parts of the Scottish Highlands, the music 
for the dances is vocal. 

The principal town is Thorshavn, with a population of 3600, 
with narrow streets where the traffic problem is increased by the 
coming and going of ducks and hens. Still, even with such thorough- 
fares and with few roads, the Faroes possess eleven motor cycles, 
25 private cars and 78 other motor vehicles. 

In Thorshavn is a memorial to its most renowned son, Niels 
Finsen, the discoverer of the value of sunlight rays for the healing 
of diseases. 

In the island of Suderé is a coal mine, situated above sea-level. 
It has been worked with varying success, but the principal fuel of 
the islanders is peat. 

Although a county of Denmark, the Faroes have their own 
parliament, the Lagting or Law Gathering, consisting of 24 members 
elected for four years. The Governor is appointed by the King of 
Denmark. Two Faroese represent the islands in the Danish 
Parliament. 
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Iceland is nearly 40,000 square miles in area and is, after Great 
Britain, the largest European island. It is situated between latitude 
63° 24’ and 66° 33’ North, between longitude 13° 30’ and 24° 30’ 
West. The Arctic Circle just touches the most northern point of 
Iceland at Rifstongi, yet owing to the proximity of the Gulf Stream, 
the mean annual temperature in Reykjavik, the capital, is 39°4° 
Fahrenheit. 

One-seventh of Iceland is covered by glaciers, of which the 
largest is Vatnajékull (3300 square miles), yet geysers, the erupting 
hot springs, abound all over the country. No serious volcanic 
eruptions have taken place since 1934, when the fishing hamlet of 
Dalvik and district were the principal victims, but minor eruptions 
are practically a daily occurrence on Reykjanes, the peninsula 
south-west of Reykjavik. The severest eruption took place in 1783, 
when it lasted for seven months, and ash from it fell.so heavily in 
Scotland that cornfields were destroyed. Iceland lost then 20 per 
cent. of its population and 70 per cent. of its livestock. 

When Ingolfur Arnarson, the Norwegian, left Norway in 871 
to seek a new home and he and his 400 followers arrived at Iceland, 
he threw his high seat pillars into the sea and vowed that he would 
settle at the spot where they floated ashore. The old Nordic gods 
being a decent and considerate lot, the pillars were conveniently 
found in an ideal spot at the foot of a bay near some smoking craters 
where Ingélfur settled, calling the place Reykjavik (Auld Reekie). 
In 1786 Reykjavik was created a boro, when 300 people lived there. 
During the last twenty years the town has developed rapidly. 
While there were 1100 inhabitants in 1850, the figure had by 1900 
risen sixfold. In 1920 the population was 18,000, but has now 
more than doubled, being nearly 40,000. Considerable progress . 
has been made in Iceland during this century. Inventions like the 
telegraph, telephone and radio have enabled the country to get 
better communications with the outside world. Modern steamers 
and motor-ships plied in peace time regularly between Norway, 
‘Denmark, Great Britain and Iceland, while tourist liners more and 
more included Reykjavik and Akureyri in the ports of call. 

There are no railways in Iceland, but, in spite of enormous 
difficulties, all over the country roads have been constructed, of 
which nearly 4000 miles can be used for motor traffic. Nearly 350 
bridges have been built. There are 80 on the 275 miles long road 
across country from Reykjavik to Akureyri, a great achievement 
in a country of earthquakes and volcanoes and of rivers which turn 
into torrents when the snow and ice melt. 

One does not associate Iceland with agriculture, yet in a country 
where one-seventh of the area is covered by glaciers, another 
seventh by lava fields and one-fourth by sand and stone, the soil 
of the remainder is fertile and there is some excellent agriculture. 
But, generally speaking, the climate is not favourable, and only 
4 per cent. of the total area, or about 160 square miles, is cultivated. 
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Visitors are surprised at the great quantities of rich milk, delicious 
cheese and excellent Iceland mutton produced in Iceland. There 
are nearly 6000 farms, and over 35 per cent. of the population of 
120,000, or about 40,000, are occupied on the land. 

In many places the State has built High Schools which in winter 
are well attended by young men and women and which in summer 
are used as hotels. They are located near some of the hot springs, 
which heat them and also supply water to the swimming pools. 
Near other springs hot-houses have been constructed which supply 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. The whole of Reykjavik will soon 
be independent of coal imports, as all houses will derive their 
central heating from the hot springs. There are 680 of these hot 
springs in Iceland. 

The best known hot spring is the Great Geyser from which 
others have been given the name. After the ebullitions had ceased 
for many years, it was discovered in 1935 that, by lowering the 
water level in the crater, periodic eruptions would take place. In 
the following year I witnessed the awe-inspiring sight of a 175-feet 
high column of water and steam spring up in the air after some 
subterranean rumblings. The whole spectacle lasted fifteen to 
twenty minutes, after which the Great Geyser subsided to a seething 
and boiling pool. Round about are small hot springs where the soil 
is so warm that loaves of bread are baked by putting the dough 
into the ground. 

At Reykholti is still the round stone pool, with the ever-running 
hot water from a neighbouring spring, which Snorri Sturluson, the 
best known writer of sagas and eddas, used seven hundred years 
ago. There Snorri gathered his friends, and discussed politics and 
current affairs while enjoying a Geyser bath. 

The many rivers in the mountainous country naturally create 
many waterfalls, some of the finest in the world, like Gullfoss (The 
Golden Falls), Dettifoss and Godafoss (Iceland’s Niagara). There 
is great wealth of salmon and trout for the angler. Until the end 
of last century nearly the whole population lived by agriculture, 
but since then the fishery has developed to such a degree that to-day 
21 per cent. of the people, or about 24,000, are occupied in the 
fishing industry. Iceland used to dry the cod-fish and export it 
principally to Spain, but she now also exports to Great Britain 
large quantities of fish in ships with refrigerators. 

Visitors to Reykjavik cannot help admiring the wonderful 
sculpture by Einar Jonsson, of which the monuments to Ingélfur 
Arnarson, the first settler in Iceland, and Thorfinnur Karlsefni, the 
first European colonist in America, are the most striking. It was 
an Icelander, Leifur Eiriksson, who discovered America in the year 
1000, nearly 500 years before Columbus. 

As far back as 930 the constitution of Iceland was established 
and the law-giving assembly, the Althingi, met every summer until 
1798 at Thingvellir, thirty miles from Reykjavik, the present seat 
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of the Government. Iceland, which in 1264 came under the 
Norwegian crown and later under the Danish, has since 1918 been 
an independent kingdom in personal union with Denmark, King 
Christian X being King of Denmark and Iceland. When the king, 
owing to the invasion of Denmark, became unable to execute his 
authority, the Icelandic Parliament entrusted the Ministry of Ice- 
land for the time being with the execution of the said authority. 
When passing through Edinburgh and Leith five years ago the 
Icelandic Prime Minister was interviewed regarding a rumour that 
Iceland contemplated joining the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
He then took the opportunity of emphasising that, while the Ice- 
landers felt very friendly towards the British, they wanted to retain 
the independence for which they had yearned for centuries. If 
there should be any change in the present constitution, it would 
probably be towards still further independence, such as, for instance, 
Iceland having its own diplomatic and consular representatives 
instead of being represented by Denmark. 

British troops occupied Iceland in May 1940 to protect her 
against Germany, under guarantee to leave at the end of the war, 
thus respecting what is in all Icelanders’ minds, that liberty is the 
key to the welfare and culture of the nations. 


A JOURNEY OVER THE BURMA ROAD 
By Eva D. Spicer, M.A. (Oxon), Ginling College, Szechuan 


Many and varied have been the reasons why people have travelled 
over the Burma Road into China since it was opened at the end 
of 1938. The party of which I was a member went over it for the 
simplest and best of all reasons: it is now the most direct route 
from India to Free China, and we wanted to get from India to 
Free China. I do not say that the fact that the road had only 
just been opened, and that the journey over it was something to 
thrill the imagination, did not influence us at all. But we were 
busy people going from work to work, and, however thrilling the 
adventure, we could not have spared the time if it had taken us 
much out of our way. From Madras to Kunming took me just 
two weeks, including two days’ stop at Rangoon and one day’s 
stop at Lashio. It wopld hardly be possible to do that trip any 
quicker via Hongkong or Saigon, and it might take considerably 
longer if the connections between boat and rail did not fit well. 
There were seven members of the party. Five of us were 
returning to our work in China after attending the International 
Missionary Council at Madras: two American missionaries (one 
of whom, Bishop Ward, was the organiser of the party), a Canadian 
missionary doctor, a Chinese professor in a Theological College, 
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and myself, who am a teacher in Ginling College, formerly in 
Nanking, now in Szechuan. The other two members of the party 
were an Indian Methodist pastor from Bengal and a Burmese 
Methodist pastor from Rangoon, both of whom were going on a 
mission of goodwill from their churches in Burma and India to 
the church in China. We were thus a truly international party, 
travelling over an international road, and were well equipped with 
languages, all of which, so long as we were in Burma, we found 
useful, whether it were Burmese, Chinese of more than one variety, 
Hindustani or English. Once we had crossed the Yunnan, the 
great south-western province of China, only the “kuo yu” or 
national language of China served us, except occasionally when 
English (or American) was of use. 

We were travelling in two three-quarter-ton Dodge trucks. 
Both of them were new, but one of them had been fitted with a 
comfortable station waggon body, the other had the body of a 
Burmese *bus and was the reverse of comfortable. Only two 
persons travelled in the Burmese *bus in order to take turns in 
driving it, for the rest we used it for luggage and petrol. We did 
not have much personal luggage, but we had to take big bedding 
rolls (for the nights were cold), some food and utensils for use 
along the road, and all the petrol that we needed for the 600 miles 
of the Chinese section of the road, as at that time there were no 
petrol stations once you had left Burma. 

Owing to a series of delays, almost inevitable when seven people 
are starting out on a trip for which preparations of many kinds 
are necessary, from getting visas and passes to buying the all- 
essential wash-basin, we left Rangoon at the rather curious hour 
of 11 p.m. on 18th January 1939, arriving at our first stopping-place, 
Pegu, at 1 a.m., and at our second stopping-place, Mandalay, at 
2 a.m. on 20th January. The road to Mandalay from Rangoon 
is flat and good, and not without its picturesqueness, especially at 
night when the eyes of the oxen glow like twin lamps and the 

dark covers from view at any rate the dust that they kick up in 

such quantities. We covered those 450 miles in about 17 hours 
of driving time: not very rapid going, for the cars were new, but 
considerably quicker time than we ever made again. 

The road begins to climb about 20 miles after it leaves Mandalay 
on the way to Lashio, and from there on it never leaves the hills 
again, for Kunming itself is over 8000 feet up. I have been through 
the Alps from Switzerland into Italy, I have journeyed by train 
through the glorious mountains of the Canadian Rockies, and I 
have been over the famous narrow-gauge railway which leads from 
French Indo-China to Kunming over the mountains of Southern 
Yunnan ; but nowhere else has the sense of being amongst the 
mountains, over mountains, and down into the very heart of 
mountains been so overwhelming or so continuous, nor the scenery 
so magnificent. You pass over plains where rice is grown and in 
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the midst of which cities are set, but you never lose the sense of 
mountains round about you, and for the most part the road is 
right among them: over their tops, along their ridges, down their 
precipitous sides to the deep river gorges below, and crawling up 
again in laborious loops and turns, till you wonder whether such 
a thing as a straight road exists anywhere. It is hard to know 
whether to wonder most at the splendour of nature or at the 
audacity of man in seeking to build a permanent way through this 
heart-breaking and back-breaking country. The difficulty of 
building a road through these seemingly endless mountain ranges, 
which run the wrong way, and whose valleys are of no use, is perhaps 
some measure of the greatness of the need it was built to meet. 

The glory and beauty of the road has carried me ahead of our 
journey in this humdrum narrative, so little worthy of its great 
subject. Lashio is approximately 180 miles from Mandalay ; it is 
the head of the railway from Rangoon and the main centre of the 
activity which is growing up around this new road. There were 
already signs of that when we were there, for travellers and business 
men of many kinds were in evidence, but the full development 
had not yet taken place, for it was only a few weeks since the first 
through journey by car had been taken, and the full traffic over 
the road had not yet been organised. 

After two nights and a day in Lashio, we left on 22nd January 
at 9 a.m. for what seems like the very heart of the journey, the 
700 miles that lie between Lashio and Kunming. To the east, 
115 miles from Lashio, the road crosses the border into China. It 
was certainly at that time, in spite of its great potential importance, 
one of the unarmed and unspectacular borders of the world. There 
is a little stream, a little bridge across it, and nothing at all to tell 
you that here you pass from one great country to another, unless 
you have keen eyes to detect that the method of road-making 
changes when you pass from British to Chinese territory. It is 
significant, especially when you think of the borders in Europe 
bristling with barbed wire and guns. May it be a good omen for 
future peaceful relations ! 

Just the other side of the little stream which marks the border 
we passed a small burnt-out building, which we learnt afterwards 
had been the Chinese Customs station, but it had been raided and. 
destroyed some two months earlier by tribes who live on either 
side of the border and who somewhat resent the gradually increasing 
power of the Central Government of China in these far-away 
regions. Willing to go slowly in gaining control of these regions, 
the Central Government had at that time established their Customs 
at Lungling, about 80 miles farther on. 

We had hoped to reach Mangshih that day, but night had 
already fallen when we arrived at Chefang, about 20 miles beyond 
the border, and, as the road was not an easy one for night-driving, 
we decided to stay there. After a good hot, savoury Chinese meal, 
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which even quite small towns or villages seem able to provide, we 
spent the night in the schoolroom of the town, as the inns on 
inspection had not proved to be very clean. On the Burma side 
of the road we had slept in the Dak bungalows provided by a 
thoughtful government, but in China our stopping-places were 
more varied and interesting than those. 

The early-morning light on the hills made the drive from 
Chefang to Mangshih one of the most beautiful, and we were 
doubly glad that we had delayed the night before: in the first 
place, because of the beauties that darkness would have hidden ; 
in the second place, because of the precipitous places and dangerous 
corners that light revealed. We got used to that kind of road 
later, but at this time it seemed unsuited for driving by dark, 
though we were to drive over worse roads later. 

At Mangshih, only 30 miles from Chefang, we had an accident, 
the only one on our journey, and that a minor one. Coming into 
Mangshih we crossed under a covered bridge, an elaborately 
carved one, such as you often find in west and south-west China. 
Unfortunately we did not realise that our bedding rolls piled on 
our roof made the car too high, and, as we bumped cheerfully 
under the bridge, we scattered the bedding rolls to right and 
left, and, more serious, wrenched the railing to which they were 
tied out of position; so we had to stay in Mangshih while the 
local blacksmith mended it. There was plenty to see, especially 
as the local sawbaw or chieftain of that district was burying his 
mother that day. It was the final ceremony of a first-class funeral, 
and in the procession there were paper images of every kind, 
including many weird figures and animals; among the other 
necessities for life in the next world there was a paper model of a 
motor-car marked “ Made in Shan.” Waiting for the repair of 
the car, and waiting also until the sawbaw should be disengaged 
to receive some members of the party who had introductions to 
him, held us in Mangshih until it was too late to go on, so we 
spent that night in the sawbaw’s Rest House. It was a curious 
combination of charm, comfort and barrenness. The garden was 
attractive in Chinese style ; the sitting-room, furnished with thickly- 
set upholstered furniture, was unlovely but comfortable ; while 
the bedrooms (at least the ones I saw) were devoid of any furniture 
except a board on trestles. However, we were well supplied with 
our own bedding, and slept well and warmly. 

The next day’s journey was one of the most memorable, for we 
crossed the river Salween, the most spectacular of all the river 
gorges. Before you reach the river you climb to a height well over 
7500 feet, and then there is a rapid and tortuous descent to the 
suspension bridge almost 5000 feet below. The road loops in long 
and seemingly never-ending curves, and the view of the mountains 
above and the river beneath is not one to be forgotten. It would 
have been good to linger in some of these places and get the details 
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more clearly etched on one’s mind, but we pushed on, for we 
wanted to reach Kunming by 27th January if at all possible ; and 
since the weather was good, and members of the party were them- 
selves driving, there was nothing to hinder us. That night, after 
a journey of 129 miles, we arrived at Paoshan, a typical Chinese 
walled city set in the midst of a great rice-growing plain. The 
narrow streets of Paoshan present almost as many obstacles to speedy 
driving as the mountain roads, small boys swarming over every 
part of the car being one of the chief. We stayed there at the 
China Inland Mission station with the one member of the staff 
then in residence, an American woman. As the only woman in 
the party I was able to sleep in luxury in her colleague’s room, 
while the men slept in the church hall, except for one who nobly 
slept in the car, protecting both cars from small boys and others. 

The next morning we started out well filled with a good 
American breakfast and coffee, but it cost us time which we 
regretted later, as it was 11.30 p.m. that night before we reached 
our destination at Hsiakuan. The last part of the journey was not 
only through darkness and bitter cold, but also over some of the 
most precipitous and steeply twisting roads that we passed. That 
day we passed the second of the two great river valleys (there are 
many smaller ones): the Meekong, whose course we followed for 
some distance before we crossed it. The descent to the bridge is 
not as deep as to the Salween, but during the course of the day’s 
drive we met the steepest grade we had yet encountered, and it 
took the combined efforts of five nations to push the car up one 
slope. That day, too, we passed through primeval forests at the 
top of the mountain passes. Altogether a memorable day, and the 
night was a fitting climax, for we slept in a fine old temple which 
was in the process of being converted into a rest house for use 
by the South-west Highway Bureau. It was the highest point at 
which we slept, over 7000 feet, and we saw the only snow on our 
journey, on the mountains behind Hsiakuan, but it was surprisingly 
little, only a few streaks in the shadows. 

The last two days of the journey seemed far less adventurous, 
although we actually passed over higher country, according to the 
altimeter, than we had done before. But we were on a much more 
travelled bit of the road, for Hsiakuan is just near the famous 
Tali, and motor communication between Tali and Kunming is, 
relatively speaking, an old story. The last night before reaching 
Kunming we stayed at Chuhsiung, also provided with a rest house, 
less picturesque, but with more conveniences than the one at 
Hsiakuan. Finally, on Friday, 27th January, at 2 p.m., we arrived 
at Kunming, our ultimate destination by road, as, though most 
of us were headed for Chengtu, the capital of the province of 
Szechuan, we intended to do the last part of the journey by plane, 
which would take us five hours instead of ten days by road, zf we 
were lucky. 

Cc 
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It was the middle of the dry season when we went over the 
road, and the weather was beautiful, sunny and clear by day, and 
dry but cold at night. It was hard to tell in such weather how 
the road would stand up to the heavy rains which come during the 
wet season, especially from July to September. Clearly the road 
had been built with the rains in mind, for the number of culverts 
under it were far more numerous than on any ordinary road. But 
equally clearly there were likely to be many landslides and wash-outs 
during the rains, for almost its whole length the road was carved 
out of the hills, with sheer precipices on one side and sheer walls 
on the other; and a comparatively small landslide or wash-out 
would render the road impassable until repair work had been done. 
All along the road we passed gangs of road workers, both men and 
women ; many of them, especially in Yunnan, with the unsightly 
enlarged necks that speak of goitre, due here to the lack of iodine, 
which the Government is doing its best to remedy. Those gangs 
are still there ready to repair any damage whether caused by rain 
or “enemy action.” It is still, after two years, a disputed point 
as to whether it is an all-weather road or not, but the latest word 
I have had seems to suggest that the amount of work done on it, 
with the experience already of two rainy seasons, and the prepara- 
tions all ready for repair work, will keep the road going under all 
conditions, though the load of traffic would inevitably be less in 
the rainy than in the dry season. It is certainly tr e that the two 
main bridges would not be easy to bomb; lying as they do in 
deep gorges, the planes would have to fly low to bomb accurately, 
and guns at either end of the bridges could hamper their movements 
very considerably. 

Our journey from Lashio took us six days, one more than 
necessary because of our accident at Mangshih ; but otherwise 
we drove continuously and without much pause, as we only stopped 
for picnic snacks in the middle of the day. Even so we only covered 
in five days of driving time 715 miles ; not very fast going, but then 
the road very seldom permits one to drive at more than fifteen miles 
an hour, and the average is less than that, so that it is not a road 
that will ever appeal to those whose only idea of driving is to go fast. 

Nevertheless, though it may make no appeal to the speeder, 
the Burma Road is a never-to-be-forgotten road. Memorable 
because of the speed with which it was made to meet China’s 
desperate need, as one by one her ports were taken from her ; 
memorable because of the skill and sacrifice that went to its making ; 
memorable because it links together in a new way the Chinese 
Republic and the British Empire, both fighting for freedom against 
military aggression and domination ; memorable above all for the 
magnificence of the scenery which it reveals to those who travel 
over it. The Burma Road indeed is a new witness to the fact that, 
whether or not man is the master of himself, he zs the master of 
nature, and can go where he will, and how he will. 
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ALBANIA AND HER SONS 
By Amy J. Atkinson, L.L.A. 


Wuo are the sons of Albania? ‘The first mention of them in 
history is by Ptolemy. These Shkiphars or Sons of the Mountain 
Eagle are the true descendants of the tribes who inhabited the 
ancient kingdoms of Macedonia, Illyria and Epirus. These tribes 
derived their ancestry from the Pelasgians, the first race to come 
into Europe and inhabit the Balkan Peninsula. In later ages the 
inhabitants of these three kingdoms united to form Albania, and, 
being born fighters, caused no little trouble to their surrounding 
neighbours. 

About 168 B.c. Rome turned her attention to the Adriatic and 
fell upon Albania. After some hard fighting she succumbed, and 
became a province of the Roman Empire. History repeated itself 
on Good Friday 1939, when Albania was ruthlessly attacked by 
Italy. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Goths, Bulgars, Venetians 
and Franks took it in turn to try and conquer this sturdy little 
state. During the fifteenth century Skanderbeg, her national hero, 
kept the Turkish invaders at bay for twenty-five years, though led 
by two of their most famous Sultans. On the death of Skanderbeg, 
she passed under the yoke of the Ottoman Empire, and remained 
submissive to her Turkish masters for five hundred years, at the 
end of which time she gained her independence and became a 
free state in 1912. After many political ups and downs during the 
first seventeen years of her freedom, she emerged as a democratic 
state in 1928 with King Zog as her first ruler. 

King Zog belongs to the tribe of the Mati, and received his 
education for the most part at Istanbul. To follow his career 
from the age of seventeen through the confused tangle of politics, 
discontents, revolts and revolutions would be difficult, almost 
impossible. It must suffice to say that he was chosen first as Premier, 
then as President, of the Republic, and finally in 1928 as sovereign 
of the little kingdom. Unfortunately, during the eleven years of 
his reign he had recourse to the coffers of Italy for the purpose 
of balancing his Budget, and from the same coffers he received 
loans for the economic development of his country. 

Albania having been a Turkish province for five hundred years, 
she became well soaked in old Turkish ideas, manners and customs. 
The Mahommedan religion prevails in the south, but many 
inhabitants of High Albania (Illyria) belong to the Roman Catholie 
faith. 

The country is poor in harbours, owing to the shallowness at 
the water’s edge—a hot-bed of malaria in summer. The coastal 
plains stretch inland for over thirty miles. These plains are very 
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fertile and are worked by the peasants. Of manufactures there 
are very few. Cigarettes are made in great quantities at Durazzo 
(Durrési), petroleum wells are worked at Valona, weaving, slipper 
and fez making are carried on in the ancient bazaars. 

In the summer of 1934 I stepped on to the long mole of Durazzo, 
the largest seaport in Albania, and felt acutely conscious of an 
Oriental atmosphere as I walked up a narrow untidy street to the 
market square, where a minaret showed and where baggy-trousered, 
be-fezzed and be-sashed men lolled at their shop doors, or sat in 
circles on the ground enjoying huge chunks of melon. Veiled 
women glided by. Turkish customs still persisted. On boarding 
the waiting steamer to continue my voyage southward, the Captain 
hinted that Italy would soon be deepening the harbour, and later 
on, when we stopped at Valona to discharge pit props, he pointed 
out the new buildings round the harbour. “‘ Italian,’’ he said with 
a wave of the hand, “ and the petroleum wells are being worked 
by Italy. The Albanians are lazy.”” And I thought how kind and 
helpful Italy was to her small neighbour across the Adriatic. 

Four years later I stepped again on to the mole of Durazzo. 
Italy had been busy. The harbour had been enlarged and deepened, 
public gardens had blossomed, modern villas had crept up the 
hill almost to the gates of King Zog’s ugly red summer palace. 
The untidy street had changed into the Boulevard Zog. A new 
Mosque and an imposing Town Hall greeted my entrance into the 
square. But the untidy street began again at the other side of the 
square and baggy-trousered, be-fezzed and be-sashed men still 
lolled or sat cross-legged at their doors. The veiled woman had 
gone. A law forbidding the wearing of the veil had come into 
force about two years previously, but the divided skirt or Turkish 
trouser was still the fashion for females. 

Fertile plains stretch inland from the sea to the rugged chain 
of the Daiti, and behind this chain rise sinister limestone ranges 
(5000 ft.) which join with the mountains of Montenegro in the 
north-east and merge into the Pindus range in the south. To the 
north and east lies Jugo-Slavia, to the south, Greece. 

Many years ago Austria built a light railway between Durazzo 
and ‘Tirana, but that has quite disappeared. Italy benevolently 
offered to send steel rails to Albania and the offer was accepted, 
but the cost of upkeep was going to prove too excessive for the 
Albanian exchequer, so the rails were sent back. The roads are 
bad. The peasant rides his donkey, the mountain dweller his 
horse. Motor-buses run at long intervals between some of the 
small towns and villages. The townsfolk of Tirana ride gaily about 
in ancient victorias, the Scutarians take their joy rides in decrepit 
broughams, but the good people of Durazzo have progressed to 
the taxi. 

It is a twenty-five-mile run across the flat fertile plain to Tirana, 
the capital, with a population of 40,000 souls... Here Italian influence 
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is plainly visible: wide boulevards, one named after Mussolini, 
lead to very grandiose Italianate Government buildings built round 
a sunk garden with a fountain in the middle ; new villas in Italian 
style are springing up round the town. A new Town Hall, a new 
bank, new schools, a hospital, all show the influence of Albania’s 
big neighbour across the sea. Italian is spoken in the shops, in 
the post office, even by the boot-blacks awaiting clients at the 
hotel door. There were whispers of aeroplane manufactures near 
Durazzo ; innumerable young Italians were working in the town. 
Some Albanian maidens wore the black skirt and white blouse, 
the uniform of girl Fascists. And I began to wonder if Italy were 
so kind and helpful or—— I left the thought unanswered and 
walked into the heart of old Tirana, as Oriental as you please. 
Here were the Mosques, inert figures prostrated on the steps awaiting 
the cry of the muezzin. Here were ancient wells still worked by a 
still more ancient windlass. Here was the native Bazaar with its 
narrow winding cobbled alleys flanked by one-storeyed buildings, 
the upper part leaning over to see what the under was doing. 
Each alley is devoted to its own craft. The craftsman sits in his 
dark little shop or in front of it, and beats his brass or makes his 
slippers. As so many inhabitants wear a white fez, the manufacture 
of this headgear is very evident. On market days the Bazaar teems 
with donkeys and their masters, uncouth unkempt figures in furred 
bolero and fez, or in ancient frock-coat and turban. 

Motoring to Scutari by way of Kruja on an excessively bad 
road was more of a pain than a pleasure, but compensation was 
found in the pleasant fertile land where picturesquely dressed 
peasants worked in the fields or on the roads, and, as the mountains 
showed nearer, fierce hill-men galloped by. 

Kruja in its beauty clutches to a shelf attached to a grim 
mountain wall and is reached after leaving the level by a series of 
hair-pin bends on a dangerously precipitous road. It was here 
that Skanderbeg, the national hero of Albania, was born in 1405. 
From his fortress, now a ruin, his eye must have travelled over 
the plains far below to the blue Adriatic beyond. For twenty-five 
years he fought to keep the freedom of his little kingdom. It is 
said that he killed two thousand of his Turkish enemies with his 
own hand. He died in 1468 and Kruja has mourned him ever 
since, for many of its inhabitants still wear the Skanderbeg coat, 
_a black garment adorned with black fringe and black pompoms. 
There is only one street in Kruja and it is of mediaeval look. Time 
has stood still for Kruja since the erection of these fourteenth- 
century wooden buildings on each side of the steep cobble-stoned 
street, winding up to Skanderbeg’s old dwelling on the hill. The 
owners of these primitive-looking buildings sit cross-legged at their 
doors—their womenfolk in seclusion behind. 

Between this beautiful isolated retreat and Scutari in the old 
kingdom of Illyria, the river Drin flows down from gloomy mountains 
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and through wild scenery to the sea, entering it by a long fiord-like 
estuary. The execrably bad road twists its way to the lovely lake 
of Scutari, half in Jugo-Slavia, half in Albania. Rocky heights 
rise sheer out of the water on one side, and a short road of in- 
expressible badness runs for four miles on the other. The little 
town of Scutari shelters its long main street between the green 
marshes at the end of the lake and the pinnacled heights of 
Montenegro. Old Albanian houses stand behind grim walls like 
imprisoned fortresses. Scutari has its native Bazaar beside the 
lake with a large fish-market and much leather craft. On Sundays 
the good ladies of Scutari attend church in gala costume and fierce 
tribesmen from the mountains make a brave show in the long 
street. Cafés buzz with talk, a band plays in the gardens, and the 
sons of Albania declare with one voice: ‘‘ Albania for the 
Albanians ; we will fight to keep our independence.” 

As I passed for the third time below the crumbling battlemented 
walls of Durazzo, I asked myself again: “Is Italy so kind and 
helpful to the Albanians, or is she not an octopus stretching out 
tentacles to squeeze her victim?” The answer came nine months 
after I had sailed away to Santa Quaranta, looking outwards on to 
the Ionian Sea. 
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We have been compelled to hold over a large number of reviews till next issue. 


AFRICA 


Behind God’s Back. By N. Farson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 448. 
London : Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


The author has travelled for special investigation purposes through a large 
part of Africa, beginning at what used to be German South-West, and including 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Portuguese West, Belgian Congo, Cameroons, and French 
Equatorial Africa. He is a sprightly writer, and as a mere travel book this - 
volume is both interesting and entertaining. But it is something more. Mr. 
Farson is an American journalist of many years’ experience over a great part 
of the world, where he has had the closest contacts with everyone of importance 
in public life. He is an experienced and acute observer, and his observations 
on all aspects of development and native problems are worthy of the most serious 
attention. He confirms other recent writers that all is not well with the govern- 
ment of Kenya and Tanganyika, and emphasises the extreme danger of the 
freedom allowed to German settlers in the latter, where, however, he has little 
but good to say of the way they are developing the country. Indeed, herein 
lies a good deal of the danger, while it is not correct to say that they are hated 
universally by the natives. It is difficult to attach too much importance to 
Mr. Farson’s book. It should be read, in preference to most books on the subject 
by all interested in African affairs, Colonial government, the treatment of the 
natives, and the difficult problems which will have to be settled after the war. 
He gives a most encouraging picture of the native state of Uganda, and of the 
progress the natives have made under the wise system of supervision. Too 
glibly is it often suggested that we should, after the war, relinquish our sovereignty 
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over native peoples to some highly indefinite international body. Uganda, like 
Basutoland, was never conquered by Britain, and we have no right to make their 
peoples pawns in a political game. Like other states, they voluntarily placed 
themselves under British protection, and there can not be the slightest doubt 
that there they wish to remain. Not only irresponsible politicians, who talk so 
much with no personal knowledge, but our own Colonial Office, may be advised 
to read and digest this important book. The staff of the Colonial Office ought 
to be made to spend some years in the African colonies and dependencies as the 
French officials do, and, instead of remaining at headquarters where so much 
time is spent in clubs, tennis courts, and golf courses, be compelled, as the French 
are, to spend at least three-quarters of their time on safari, shedding their super- 
iority, and knowing the people intimately in their daily lives. 
The book cannot be too highly recommended. 


EUROPE 


The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire. By J. E. B. Gover, ALLEN Mawer, and 
F. M. Stenton. Demy 8vo. Pp. xlii+348. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press Ltd., 1940. Price 21s. 


This work is by the English Place-Names Society and forms Volume xvi 
of their publications. This volume not only deals with the names on the Ordnance 
Survey maps, but also deals with the names of fields and obsolete names collected 
from early records. It also contains a map, on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, 
on which all the Wapentakes and parishes are clearly marked, and four small 
maps showing by symbols the districts which have name endings in -by, -feld, 
-ham, -inga, -thorp, -tun, etc. 

The first chapter deals with river-names, of which there are many, the most 
important being the Trent, the earliest form of which is given as Trisantona 
(no date) and Yraentan (956), Trente (in 1156). The meaning, says the writer, 
may be “ trespasser,’ from the frequent flooding of the river. The country 
name was originally Snotengaham about 895, which in 1086 is Snotingeham 
and in 1130 Notingeham. The name we are told means “ the ham of the people 
of Snot.”? In examining the derivation given, there appears to be an unusually 
large number derived from personal names. The volume contains useful notes 
on the dialect of place-names (p. xxii, and in the Celtic and French names, p. 268). 
As a work on place-names it is a most valuable contribution and will prove 
helpful to the historian and research worker. J. M. 


Prehistoric England. By GRAHAME CLarRKE. Illustrated. Pp. viii+120. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 


This attractive book has been written for the ordinary intelligent reader 
who wishes to amplify and bring up to date his knowledge of English prehistory. 
The author has digested the results of the most recent researches in the subject, 
and has put them into pleasant readable form. 

The introductory chapter describes briefly the prehistoric culture of England 
in its successive phases in the palaeolithic, neolithic, bronze, and iron ages. 
With a view to bringing out the real human interest of prehistoric relics, the 
succeeding chapters are arranged, not on the usual chronological system, but 
according to subjects, under the headings of the Food Quest, Dwellings, Handi- 
crafts, Mining and Trade, Communications, Hill-Forts, Burials, and Sacred 
Sites. In this way, the reader is enabled to picture for himself some of the most 
important aspects of the life which prehistoric man must have led. 

The text is printed in pleasantly legible type, and is enlivened not only by 
numerous line drawings, plans, diagrams, and maps, but also by a very liberal 
distribution of excellent full-page photographs of prehistoric sites and relics, 
and reproductions of Stuckeley’s eighteenth-century engravings. Especially note- 
worthy is the series of air-photographs, which demonstrate very strikingly the 
great value to the archaeologist of this recently-developed method of research. 
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Scottish prehistory does not come within the scope of the book, but occasional 
references to Scotland occur when, for comparative purposes, parallels or excep- 
tions to English conditions may profitably be mentioned. Rak 


Lincolnshire in the 17th and 18th Centuries. By CHARLES BREARS. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xv+1g2. London: A. Brown and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Brears’s book, thanks to the zeal with which he has searched the old 
printed and manuscript documents of the County of Lincoln, will be read with 
interest and enlightenment, not only by Lincolnshire people, but also by all 
who appreciate a rural environment. The fact that the author gives chapter 
and verse for his statements will commend his work to specialists in history and 
county folklore. 

Part I deals with the land, its people, the plight of the churches after the 
Reformation, and the rise of Nonconformity. Part II gives an excellent account 
of the development of local government, including the duties of churchwardens, 
constables, and road surveyors. In Part III the ravages of small-pox and the 
primitive state of medical knowledge are vividly portrayed. ‘The enclosure of 
the land, the making of turnpike roads, the drainage of the fens, and improve- 
ments in agriculture are attractively presented by the very free use of verbatim 
excerpts from original manuscripts. Part IV is an Epilogue which stresses the 
corrupt government of the towns, the importance of the Reform Act of 1832, 
and the effects of the coming of the railways. 

Some readers may feel that the continuity of the text is too much interrupted 
by quotations and place-names, making it difficult to see the wood for the trees. 
However, with a little discrimination, they will keep to the fascinating highways, 
of which there are many. ise busy 


AMERICA 


The American Empire. A Study of the Outlying Territories of the United States. 
Edited by Wriuram H. Hass. Illustrated. Pp. xi+408. University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. (Published in Great Britain by the Cambridge 
University Press Ltd.) Price 245. 


To serious students of the American Empire this symposium is indispensable. 
It is no less interesting to the general reader, presenting as it does a lovely little 
cameo of Empire-building of a kind that offers a curious contrast to the methods 
by which the heavier and more solid empires of the Eastern Hemisphere were 
acquired and developed. In successive chapters, and with a wealth of historical 
and statistical detail, the contributors deal with Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the Canal Zone, Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and the Philippines. The 
purpose is to bring about a better understanding of conditions in these areas, 
and an appreciation of the problems of those who live under the American 
flag. This Empire of the West stands out as a “ garden Empire,” waiting its 
completion by the American people as model living-room for model people. 
It has its problems ; notably in the Philippines, where the inhabitants are faced 
with the possibility of disastrous consequences following upon the granting of 
freedom. “Set adrift, the Philippines will be helpless in a world where inter- 
national honour is at such a low ebb.” In this tale of Empire-building the 
United States does not stand acquitted of “ dollar diplomacy,” but the new 
America is portrayed as “‘ a trusted leader in the search for world-peace.”” In 
this study the reader will find rest from the tramp of the aggressor’s feet, and 
the beginning of a good dream for mankind. 


I Lived with the Eskimos. By S. Monracur. Iilustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+223. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


This unassuming writer was a member of the famous Canadian Mounted 
Police. For three years he was stationed at Port Burwell, at the eastern entrance 
to the Hudson Strait, an immense distance from any civilised centre, and supplied 
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only once a year by steamer from Montreal. There was only one other white 
man with him, also a policeman—all others in the country were Eskimos. This 
book is professedly written for older boys, but it is a pity to emphasise this, as it 
may influence older people against reading it. Certainly it describes adventures 
of the author which should captivate any healthy-minded boy. But incidentally 
Mr. Montague paints a very delightful and intimate picture of the daily family 
and working life of a people of whom little reliable or unbiassed is known. No 
one could have written this book who had not lived with them, and, for a time, 
was actually of them, and was completely sympathetic and understanding. Its 
style is easy and readable, and it can be cordially recommended to readers of 
all ages. The numerous illustrations from photographs are good. 


Arctie Pilot. By WALTER GiLBErRT, as told to Kathleen Shackleton. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 256. London: T. Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 
_ This interesting volume of 256 pages describing the work of pioneer airmen 
in Arctic Canada is dedicated to the memory of Douglas Mackay and James A. 
Richardson, the latter regarded as the father of Canadian Air Transport, and the 
former who provided the name “ Arctic Pilot’ and intended to have written 

the book. 

Miss Shackleton—sister of the late Sir Ernest Shackleton—collaborated with 
Walter Gilbert to produce this interesting and instructive account of early pioneer 
aviation in Arctic Canada. 

This Arctic region has offered almost insuperable difficulties to the explorer 
and pioneer. Franklin nearly lost his life in his early research work along the 
coast, and Sir Alex. Mackenzie took many months to explore the great river 
called after him ; but to-day we find the aviator taking Lord and Lady Tweeds- 
muir over most of the lands in Arctic Canada in a few days. ‘This important 
pioneer work will doubtless result in opening many mineral and other resources 
in the Arctic. 

The volume is well printed and illustrated. Js. 


ASIA 


Old Routes of Western Iran. By Sir AuREL Stem. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 
Pp. xxvili+432. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 42s. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the name of Sir Aurel Stein is a guarantee 
that this new volume of exploration in western Iran is a very important and 
interesting contribution to the geographical, historical, and archaeological 
information about that region. Perhaps the most impressive descriptions are 
those of the many ruined stone arch bridges over rivers, and their approach 
viaducts, indicating a high degree of engineering skill. Such bridges would 
not be built even to-day, unless a large traffic was secured. There are over 
100 excellent illustrations, 31 plates of pottery and metal ornaments found in 
caves, mounds, and graves, 25 sketch plans, and 8 maps. WO. 


The New Burma. By W. J. Grant. Crown 8vo. Pp. 156. London : 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 

The former editor of the Rangoon Times has given us a very attractive account 
of the Burmese people and their country, its past and present history, and aspects 
of the principal cities and other places. << 

There is also general information on agriculture and commerce, and remini- 
scences of British residents. Ten good illustrations assist to make up a very 
interesting book. WaO ai: 

AUSTRALASIA 


Australia. By GrirrirH TAyLor. Demy 8vo. Pp. xv+455. London : 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 215. 
This is a study in Warm Environments, and their effect on British settlement. 
Dr. Taylor may be, to quote his own words, a ‘‘ Stop-and-Go Determinist,” but 
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with his main conclusions no one will quarrel who has followed his demonstrations 
of the limitations and opportunities of the Australian environments. Here is 
the telling block diagram, the homocline, the apt set of statistics, and the evidence 
of actual desert journeys. The politician appears as a sinister figure wanting to 
settle thousands in deserts which really cannot be made to blossom as the rose. 
Sometimes the evangelism becomes perhaps too fervid, but the case is only too 
clear. Never before has so complete a picture of Australia been given, but, great 
as the achievement.of Dr. Taylor is, one wonders if a different arrangement 
might not have been more effective. Part I deals with position, discovery, and 
general physical features, Part II with the natural regions (on a physical including 
climatic basis), and Part III with the environments as related to man. Rather 
curiously, the Chapter on the Australian population comes as the last in the 
book, after chapters on the conditions affecting tropical settlement, and on 
New Zealand. In spite of cross-references, the human factor might have emerged 
more clearly if the regional treatment had been rather fuller. T Wir E. 


GENERAL 


The Story of the Pacific. By H. van Loon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 315. 
London : George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 


The author of The Story of Mankind and similar works has written another 
very fascinating book. He reminds us that the Pacific Islands were not “ dis- 
covered ”? in modern days, as is the common belief, but were discovered and 
settled by the primitive Polynesians many centuries ago, when they must have 
travelled many thousands of miles in canoes. They settled themselves in places 
as far apart as New Zealand and Hawaii, and not only so, but, possibly at long 
intervals, kept up communication with each other. How they actually came, and 
where they came from, and how the marvellous statues were erected on Easter 
Island can only now be surmised, but Mr. van Loon gives his own deeply inter- 
esting surmises. He begins the story at that period, and brings it up practically 
to the present day. His style is original and makes for the easiest reading, while 
at the same time providing much solid matter, but from a new and refreshing 
angle. The innumerable illustrations from his own sketches are both informing 
and entertaining, and altogether this book should appeal to a very wide circle 
of readers. 


Coconut Quest. By J. S. Pumurps. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 254. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1940. Price 16s. 


The author is a scientist who was commissioned by a soap-making firm to 
investigate the ravages of a pest in the firm’s coconut plantations in the Solomon 
Islands, and to endeavour to find an antidote. His work took him, not only 
to the Solomons, but to Timor and other less-known islands in the Pacific, and 
to Java and Bali. He tells us much about the work and the various pests, to 
whom he gives quaint and unusual names, which are easily remembered, such 
as “‘ George,” ‘‘ Cassandra,’ and so on, and to their enemies. We acquire a 
great deal of extremely interesting knowledge of these “ bugs,” but, in addition 
to this, Mr. Phillips is of a keenly observant nature, and, what is more rare in a 
scientist, brimming over with a dry humour. His accounts of the countries in 
which he travelled, and of their peoples and their customs, make delightful 
reading. The numerous illustrations are excellent and well chosen, and al- 


together the book is one which deserves recommendation to all and sundry, 
who will thoroughly enjoy it. 


Ten Great Mountains. By R. L. G. Irvine. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+213. 
London : J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


In this comparatively small book of two hundred and thirteen pages the 
author successfully introduces his readers to the climbing history and adventures 
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on ten great mountains, some great, not necessarily in height, but all of them 
great in the qualities which lure the mountain lover at all times. 

Not all of the mountains have been climbed. The book commences with 
Snowden, and the last three chapters deal with the unclimbed mountains Nanga 
Parbat, Kangchenjunga, and Everest. 

Mr. Irvine combines with his technical knowledge of a high order an ease 
of expression which makes the book a pleasure to read. The text is illustrated 
by fifteen photographs magnificently reproduced, and by several diagrams. 

G. M. L. 


Helvellyn to Himalaya. By F.S.CHapman. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xv+285. 
London : Chatto and Windus, 1940. Price 18s. 


__ Even as a boy Mr. Chapman was fond of adventure, but in those days the 
hills seem to have had no special attraction for him. His energies ran to poaching 
and similar amusements. Then he went to Cambridge and fell in with moun- 
taineers, and after negotiating the College roofs at Cambridge, he perfected his 
climbing in the Lake District, Wales, and Skye. After that he climbed in 
Dauphine and the Mont Blanc areas and travelled in Iceland and Lapland, and 
thereafter he explored in Greenland with Gino Watkins. Then he was given the 
opportunity of climbing in Sikkim with Marco Pallis. His last adventure was 
his attempt on the unclimbed peak of Chomolhari, with a companion who had 
practically no mountaineering experience. Although his companion had to 
turn back before the final peak, the author succeeded in reaching the top, and 
was lucky to get down again. His interest in birds and flowers crops up throughout 
the book. Considering his age he has already managed to crowd many ad- 
ventures into his life, and it is unlikely that this is the last book which he will write. 

The book does not always read in a smooth, easy way, and to a certain extent 
it is likely that, owing to the war and other reasons, he did not have spare time 
nor peace of mind to give careful revision to the MSS. ASH: 


A Long Look Back. By Two Victorians. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 256. 
London : Seeley Service Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


The authors of this book are Miss Ella Christie, the well-known traveller, and 
her sister, Lady King-Stewart. The story begins many years ago at their beautiful 
home at Cowden Castle in Perthshire. To those of us who are also Victorians, 
it is pleasant reading, and the authors bring back to us happier and simpler 
times than the present generation has known, or the next few are likely to know. 
We Victorians are rather scoffed at by the younger generation for the simplicity 
of our pleasures among other things, forgetting that it was the Victorians who 
built the Empire, and made it possible for them to enjoy the dissipations on which 
they set so much store. The two authors will correct this failing ; they give a 
perfect picture of the Victorian life. The well-known beauties of Cowden Castle 
are vividly portrayed, while Miss Ella Christie touches lightly but pleasantly 
on some of her travels. The reading of the book may be especially recommended 
to the Sassenach who so complacently claims Miss Christie as the first English- 
woman ever to see Khiva. 


I Married Adventure. By Osa Jounson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 376. 
London : Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


The untimely death of Martin Johnson in an air crash was a calamity to 
science and to every lover of the animal world. His pictures must have enthralled 
millions of people all over the world. This book by Mrs. Johnson is easily the 
most fascinating of its kind that the present reviewer has read. In it she describes 
her work with her husband over many years, and their experiences and adventures 
in filming their magnificent records of wild animal and savage life in South Sea 
Islands, Borneo, East Africa, Central Africa, the Congo, and Borneo again. It 
is wrong to refer to them as “‘ famous big game hunters.” That is usually applied 
to the mere butcher, while they were big game lovers, and hunted with the 
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camera. Many of their adventures were naturally hair-raising, but the author 
describes them in quite a casual way. She is a charming writer, with an easy 
and pleasant style, and while she makes light of her experiences, she must, small 
and dainty as she is, possess exceptional courage and determination. Readers, 
especially those of us who have passed much of our working life amid scenes she 
so tellingly describes, will find it difficult to put the book down till they come, 
regretfully, to the last word of the last page. As may be expected, the many 
illustrations are particularly fine, and must be unique, as the writer surely is. 


Rolling Home. By Surgeon-Commander A. G. Bez. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xi+495. London: Bale, 1940. 


In one way this is an irritating book. After the reader has read a few hundred 
pages he may decide that the book is too long, and that he has read enough. 
And yet he cannot resist reading to the end. Surgeon-Commander Bee has written 
a most fascinating account of his wandering life as a surgeon in the Navy, and, 
for a short and not very prosperous time, as a doctor in the North Transvaal, 
after which he rejoined the Navy. The book is most attractive to anyone, but 
will make a very special appeal to those of us who are Watsonians, who are 
familiar with the ways of the Edinburgh students and of the University, and 
who also know and love the Transvaal and other places of which the author 
writes so charmingly. His descriptions of those places, as, for example, St. Helena 
and Ascension, in such a way as to hold the reader, have not been equalled, as 
far as the present reviewer knows, and he is familiar with both these lonely islands. 
Commander Bee corrects what has been too long accepted, that Napoleon was 
banished to a lonely barren rock, and shows that St. Helena is a place of extreme 
beauty where anyone might be glad to spend the evening of his life. The book 
is one which will afford many a delightful hour. 


Savoy ! Corsica! Tunis! By BERNARD NEwMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 282. London: Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Newman writes in his usual attractive style. In this book he describes a 
tour in 1939 on his famous bicycle through the lands named in the title. First 
he toured Alsace-Lorraine and Switzerland. He has the faculty of getting close 
to the people and learning their views at first hand. He concludes that, although 
in many cases there is not overwhelming love for France, there is quite definitely 
hatred for Italy and its Dictator, and that there is no shadow of a desire to come 
under Fascist rule. It is pathetic to read that, in Savoy, there was a splendidly- 
equipped French army at the time of his visit, in good heart, and with an almost 
impregnable eastern frontier—all thrown away by the Vichy Government. 
Mr. Newman has long been known«as an acute observer, and this book can be 
strongly recommended to give readers a grasp of the conditions in countries which 
Mussolini claims as part of his share of the plunder, and which will raise important 
problems in any post-war settlement. 


Courtship and Display among Birds. By C. D. Sronor. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xv+139. London: Country Life Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 


It is only of comparatively recent years that much attention has been given 
to the displays of birds and the bearing of these on the life cycle. In his intro- 
ductory chapter, Mr. Stonor deals with the various aspects of Display, and with 
masterly brevity gives an outline of the work done by other observers and their 
conclusions. In the following chapters he describes in detail many of the courting 
antics indulged in by various species, treating them under the headings of in- 
dividual displays, mutual displays, and communal displays. Chapter VI contains 
General Conclusions and is, as are all the previous chapters, very interesting 
and well worth careful study. The book is beautifully illustrated with pictures 
of birds, displaying which, as well as adding to the attractiveness of the book, 
help to elucidate the text. To the student of bird-life there is much to think over 
in the suggestions put forward as to the reasons for these displays and the import- 
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ance of their place in the birds’ life-cycle ; their great variety is also well shown. 
““ What, for instance, is in common between the flower-bed array of the Ruff, 
with the fantastic rites attendant on it, and the mutual courtship of a bird such 
as the Great Crested Grebe? . . . It is both interesting and instructive to make a 
rough comparison by tabulating the main points of importance in each of different 
types of courtship ; where it is mutual, and both members of the pair take part ; 
and where it is communal and a number of individuals, either males or males 
and females, join forces in its execution, and the display ‘ pattern’ is produced 
by many.” , 

We commend this book to all who are interested in birds, and especially 
those who have studied this particular branch of the subject. 1S AY. ABE 


Old Morningside. By Wm. Marr. Illustrated. Pp. 40. Edinburgh : 
John Menzies and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 15. 


The occasion for the writing of this brochure was the centenary of Morning- 
side Parish Church, among the Ministers of which there have been many 
distinguished men. Mr. Mair, however, has included an all-too-short history 
of Old Morningside, and has performed a distinct public service. The district 
is now one of the most popular and thickly populated of all Edinburgh’s resi- 
dential suburbs, and has grown into being a town in itself from a pleasant little 
country village in a single lifetime. The writer has placed on record what was 
available to him of the old village. There can now be few living who belonged 
to it; among them is the present reviewer. The brochure is excellently pro- 
duced, and the illustrations are very fine, and the whole reflects very great credit 
on the author. One may express the hope that he will return to the subject, 
and publish a much larger work on the history of the village itself. It should 
appeal to a wide public, there should be ample material, and it would be a 
pity that it should lapse into obscurity. Such a work could be in no better 
hands than in Mr. Mair’s, to whom it obviously would be a labour of love. 


English Lakeland. By DorEEN Wattace. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+120. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 

Chiltern Country. By H. J. Massincuam. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+120. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 


The two most recent additions to Batsford’s well-known “‘ Face of Britain” series 
maintain the high standard that one has come to associate with these volumes. 
Both are profusely illustrated, the photographs alone, apart from the letterpress, 
being well worth the money. In the case of English Lakeland it is claimed that 
the illustrations form the fullest and most representative series of pictures of 
the scenery, life, work, and play of the district ever assembled, and the same, 
one believes, might be said of those in Chiltern Country. _ 

Doreen Wallace, perhaps better known as a novelist, writes with knowledge 
and feeling of her native Lakeland where she passed her childhood and early 
youth. Those who are familiar with her earlier volume in this series, Kast Anglia, 
will welcome English Lakeland as a worthy successor. There is perhaps no part 
of England of greater beauty than the Lake District, and this volume with its 
wealth of detailed information does full justice to this charming corner of our 
island. In Chiltern Country, H. J. Massingham, who was responsible for Cotswold 
Country and English Downland in the series, deals with a part of England which 
differs greatly from the Lake District, but which has its own fascination, and 
retains it in spite of its proximity to London and the consequent encroachment 
of the city on its quiet countryside. He gives a most interesting account of life 
in the Chilterns. History, antiquities, farming, and crafts—particularly the 
chair-turning industry for which the district is famous—are fully dealt with. _ 

One hesitates to speak of any book as indispensable, no matter how good it 
may be, but one has some confidence in predicting that both English Lakeland 
and Chiltern Country will become, well, almost indispensable for those who would 


really know either locality. F. 
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Middlesex. By ArTHUR Mes. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+232. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is one of the fine King’s England series, and is equal to all the volumes 
which have gone before. Mr. Mee’s easy and pleasant style is well known to a 
multitude of readers, and in Middlesex he carries on his own tradition worthily. 
This should be a particularly interesting book of the series, so much of Middlesex 
having been absorbed by the greatest city in the world, and so being known 
to a greater number of people. Mr. Mee’s work in tracing the history of so 
many names which are in danger of being lost will be widely appreciated, and 
should attract a wide circle of readers. As usual, the numerous illustrations 
are very fine. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Map Approach to Modern Problems, 1919-1939. By W. E. Coysn and A. W. Brown. 
Small quarto. Pp. 64. London: University Tutorial Press, 1940. Price 
as. 3d. 


This little work should be of great value in studying modern problems, and 
affords an easy and intelligent means of doing so. It is particularly useful to 
students of these problems, but is both interesting and helpful to ordinary readers. 
The maps are clear and the letterpress excellent. 


Elements of Political Geography. By S. VAN VALKENBURGH. With Maps. Imperial 
8vo. Pp. xix+4o1. London: Pitmans Ltd., 1940. Price 18s. 


Economic Geography. By C. Cotsy and A. Foster. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 
Boston (U.S.A.) : Ginn and Co., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


Owing to the limited space imposed by present conditions, it is impossible to 
deal with these two volumes as they should be dealt with. It may be said at once, 
however, that they are volumes of outstanding importance. Large and detailed 
as they are, they call for most careful reading and consideration by all students 
of world affairs. Sooner or later peace will come, and the world will have to be 
rebuilt. In the past, regional geography has occupied a prominent place in 
attempted international settlements, and these valuable works show that other 
considerations will have to be taken into account in any arrangements which 
are attempted and which will have any hope of permanence, and they suggest 
what these considerations should be. The maps in the first volume by F. C. 
Erickson add greatly to its value, while in the other, the points of view are given 
impartially of the United States, Britain, Germany, the Soviet Union, the French 
Empire, Japan, and South America. It is copiously illustrated, and the maps, 
drawings, and diagrams are excellent and extremely helpful. As works of refer- 
ence their importance can hardly be exaggerated. 


Synopsis of the Mineral Resources of Scotland. By M. Maccrecor and Others. 
Special Reports on the Mineral Resources of Great Britain, Vol. xxxiii, 
59 pages. One Text Figure. H.M. Stationery Office. Price ts. 


This memoir, compiled in the Geological Survey Offices in Edinburgh, is 
intended to provide a guide to the various minerals of economic importance in 
Scotland, and to assist industrial development by giving a short account of their 
nature, distribution and uses, together with references to sources where more 
detailed information may be obtained. The volume is divided into sections 
dealing respectively with Coals, Oil Shales and Mineral Oil, Ironstones, Non- 
Ferrous Metallic Ores, Sandstones and Sands and Gravels, Limestones, Refrac- 
tory and other Clays, Building, Ornamental and Road Stones, Miscellaneous 
Products (talc, barytes, potash, felspar, diatomite, etc.), and Peat. For the sake 
of completeness a short section on Water Supply has been added. A diagram 
showing the geological formations in Scotland, with the principal economic 
minerals obtained from each, is included, as well as an index to the volume. 
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A Map Book of Africa and South America. By A. Ferrtpay. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 15. gd. 

This little work is for junior and middle forms. It follows the method of a 
map showing the main geographical and other features on one page in map 
form, with the explanatory text on the opposite page. It is easy to follow, and 
an aid to intelligent teaching, and intelligent acquisition of knowledge. 


Outlines of Structural Geology. By E.S. H1rrs. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. x+172. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 6s. 6d. 

The object of this book, as stated in the preface, is to present a brief summary 
of the subject such as would be of use to the field geologist. To do this in so small 
a space implies a close correlation of observed facts with theoretical deductions. 
Unfortunately, we think, the practical applications of much of the theory intro- 
duced have not been made sufficiently clear. This is particularly so in the section 
dealing with the deformation of rocks under stress, since the experimental results 
are not connected up with naturally occurring rock masses. Again, the chapter 
on igneous rocks treats of the internal structures, and the effects of the act of 
intrusion without considering the igneous masses as elements in the building of 
the crust. The bibliography is excellent, covering a wide field, so that it will be 
valuable to a trained geologist. We doubt, however, if a student would acquire 


a clear or comprehensive grounding in Structural Geology from a study of 
this book. dhe Ave Wie 


Asia and Australia. By A. Mamour. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 348. 
London : Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1940. 

One of the Complete Geography Series, and intended for school children of 
over 11. A new feature is in the extracts from travel books, which should help 
to maintain the interest of pupils. The exercises are also useful, while the 
numerous illustrations are good, and informative. A useful work. 


The World and Ourselves. By E. Wutre. Ulustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 207. 
Edinburgh : W. and A. K. Johnston Ltd., 1940. Price 25. gd. 

For primary scholars, this little work is clearly printed, and the illustrations 
and maps greatly assist in the interpretation of the letterpress. The method of 
presenting industries in pictorial fashion is excellent, and should be attractive 
and interesting. 


NEW MAP AND ATLASES 


THE BALKANS AND THE NEAR EAST. London: George Philip and 
Son Ltd., 1940. Price 15. 6d. 

This is an excellent map, and, being clearly contoured, makes for easy 
understanding of the immense physical difficulties which the Greeks have had 
to encounter in their war with Italy, and in which other possible wars in the 
Balkans would have to be fought. A map to keep at hand with the newspaper 
and the radio. 


GRAPHIC ATLAS. Edinburgh: John Bartholomew and Son Ltd., 1940. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

This is a particularly handy Atlas of the world. The size makes it con- 
venient to handle. The maps are in the clear printing associated with the 
name of the publisher, and, although in great detail, are completely legible. 
The Index at the end of the volume is so extensive as to provide a compre- 
hensive gazetteer. An especially useful atlas for home or office. 


PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. London: George Philip and 
Son Ltd., 1940. Price 15. 6d. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETINGS OF CounctL (December 19, 1940, and February 4, 1941) © 


Election of New Members.—Sixty-nine ladies and gentlemen were 
elected members of the Society. 

Diploma of Fellowship.—The Diploma of Fellowship was awarded to 
Rev. W. L. S. Fleming, M.A., F.G.S., in recognition of his exploration 
work in Iceland, Spitsbergen, and British Grahamland. 

Presentations to the Library.—The following donors were thanked for 
their gifts of books :—Miss I. Alexander ; Miss Ella Christie ; Mr. J. T. 
Mann; Dr. Keppie Paterson; Miss L. L. Ritchie; and Mr. C. B. 
Boog Watson. 

Lecture Session, 1940-41.—Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 

November 15th. Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., on ‘‘ Problems 
of the New World Order.” 

December 14th. His Excellency Count Raczynski, Polish Am- 
bassador, on “ Poland, a Baltic Country.” 
Illustrated. 

Afternoon Meetings.—Society’s Rooms, Edinburgh. 

October goth. Miss Ida M. Hayward, on “‘ Colour Impressions 
of Tweeddale and the Borders.” Film. 

November 6th. Prof. A. G. Ogilvie, O.B.E., on ‘‘ Geographical 
Aspects of the International Situation.” Illus- 
trated. 

November goth. Dr. J. Howard Jeffrey, on ‘‘ The Sino-Tibetan 
Marches of Szechwan.”’ Illustrated. 

November 27th. Rev. S. Stephen Walker, on ‘“‘ Malaya, Scenery 
and Life.” Film. 

December 4th. Miss Amy J. Atkinson, L.L.A., on ‘“‘ Albania and 
her Sons, and the Island of Corfu.” Illus- 
trated. 

December 18th. Dr. J. Evans Gordon, on ‘‘ The Spey from Source 
to Sea: The Moray Firth Coast and Fishing 
Industry.” Film. 

January 8th. Mr. Erik Schacke, on ‘“‘ The Faroes.”  Illus- 
trated. 

January. 22nd. Miss Amy J. Atkinson, L.L.A., on ‘The Do- 
decanese and other Eastern Mediterranean 
Islands.” Tlustrated. 

Afternoon Meetings.—Lyric Theatre, Glasgow. 

October 12th. Professor James Baxter, D:D. cab Latter 
“Turkey as a Modern State.” Illustrated. 

November 23rd. Prof. A. G. Ogilvie, O.B.E., on “ Geographical 
Aspects of the International Situation.” Illus- 
trated. 

December 14th. Miss Amy J. Atkinson, L.L.A., on “ Albania and 
her Sons, and the Island of Corfu. Tllus- 
trated. 

February 8th. Erik Schacke, on “ The Faroes.” Illustrated. 


